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[DON'T MISJUDGE ME, SIR ORIEL,’ LADY GERDA SAID, SOFILY.] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


——_@—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“Tt 80 sorry, Lord Moortown,” said Lady 
Gerda, her delicate cheeks flushing with the 
pale pink of a blash rose; “but even now I 
have not quite enough to pay my debts.” 
“Then as a favour let them stand,” putting 
the packet aside with a wave of his hand, as 
he stood tall and straight before her. “ It 
hasbeen so delightfal to think I was of the 
lightest use. Don’t deprive me of the 
illusion,” 
“Tt bas been a most hatefal burden to 
me,” she said, coldly. ‘So you must take 
them, please! Take them with my heartiest 
thanks,” putting the notes into his hand. 
Only on the condition that you apply to 
me again,” looking into her proud, fair face 
a = peculiar smile. 

! never again T hope and pray,” with 
Sethi like a shudder, a4 she eeeaiaeed 
x at she had brought on herself by her reck- 
88 play at Mrs. Cosmo Sianey’s. 





“T forgot that we were under ‘ prozriety's’ 
roof,” with & significant glance, that made the 
red blood mount over the whiteness of her 
throat. ‘ Of course it is the best place in the 
world for good resolutions.” 

“ There are plenty of reasons why I should 
play no more,” she said, hanghtily, “for I’m 
the unluckiest creature in the world. Playing 
with me means paying, and that means an 
unlimited balance at my banker's.” 

**Not at yourown. That is the difference 
between a woman anda man. A man can 
never allow a woman to help him, but it isa 
man’s highest privilege to be allowed to help 
@ woman!” 

“You think so, perhaps—but ninety-nine 
men out of a hand would crow about it 
afterwards,” she said, gravely. ‘‘Scarcely 
one would keep the secret to himself.” 

“If you will trust me, Lady Gerda, I would 
be that one,” he said, simply, not seeing that 
Sir Oriel had stepped in through the open 
window, and was regarding them both with 
astonished eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, fiercely, not 
at all as if he meant an apology. ‘I didn’t 





know that Lady Gerda was here —but I was 
looking for you to play a game of billiards.”” 

“I will comein a minute,” said Lord Moor- 
town, hastily ; ‘‘and be sure, Lady Gerda, 
I shall be ready to do all I can for your 
brother.”’ 

He meant to save her from the awkward- 
ness of the situation by pretending that they 
were discussing Lord Fitzmaur’s affairs; but 
Lady Gerda drew herself up haughtily, and 
looked straight at Sir Oriel. 

“TI came to discuss a small matter of busi- 
ness with Lord Moortown. Why do you look 
so astonished ?”’ 

“The hour is rather surprising,” with » 
glance at the clock; ‘‘ but I will leave you to 
your business discussions. Don’t you think 
that Lovell, as a lawyer, could give you some 
assistance?” moving towards the door, with 
a cloud upon his brow. 

“No, I have fivished. Thank you, Lor? 
Moortown,” and with a low bow she passé. 
through the door which Sir Oriel h just 
opened. He closed it, aud followed her tb: ough 
the hall. 
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‘What am Ito thinkof this?” he asked, 
his voices hoarre with excitement. 

‘Just what you please!’ shausiitily, her 
nostrils quivering. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, I am 
not ascountable to eny man, extépt-wy father, 
for my actions!” 

“ Not yet,’’ he said very gravely, and he 
stopped still on the Tarkish mat at the foot of 
the stairs, whilst she went slowly up them, 
without turning her head. 

Her heart was beating fast with anger, but 
before she gained the top reflection came. If 
Sir Oriel turned against her, in a fit of jealousy, 
her last chance was gone. He was not like 
any other man whom she could probably 
recall with one smile. There was Cora 
Paget always waiting, always close at hand. 
The love which might have been Lad 
Gerda’s, and saved her fature, would be pour 
into her lap like a stream of molten gold, 
and oxce there it wodld never ke returned. 
Ob, it was better to conqher her pride ‘than 
pay a life-long penance. 


Without a word she allowed her to take off 
her gorgeous dress and arrange her hair for 
the night. Then she told her that she would 
not keep her any longer, -and watched her 
impatiently as she moveti abont the room; 
putting gleaming jewels into their velvet- 
cases, smoothing out the folds of white satin 
before she hung the skirt up in the wardrobe, 
even staying to put into water the faded 
flowers which Lady Gerda had worn that 
evening. 

At last Merton went towards the door, and 
after asking if she could do anything more 
retired to her bed, wondering what was the 
matter with her'ladyship. She was sure that 
there was something terrible on her mind, 
becanse she had soarcely opened her lips, and 
her face was so e 


she looked up -with 
family at Belfield Manor. 4¢:was‘thought a 


Sir Oriel was still standing Where she had -eentihier up to town to have lessqms in hair- 


left him, still with an a@ugry frown d 
his brows together. He looked up, and there 
she was by his side—the prettiest of flashed 
~ her cheeks, the sweetest of smiles on ‘her 
ips! 

‘Don't misjadge me, Sir Oriel,” she said 
softly. ‘ You conldn’tthink I had anything 
but business to take mie to the library to- 
night?” 

‘‘No apology is necessary, Liddy Gerda,” 
he.said, with an offended air. ‘In my house 
you are as free as air, and you say yourself 


rawing | dressing, in order that @ie Might be taken 


into Lady Gerda’s ser¢ies. She was nearly 

worn out ‘by ‘the late ‘hours in the 

— but she néver complained. It was 
g 


youare acconntatle to no ove hére for your | her 


actions !|’’ 


° 
“T am 166 MiaKiug an mpdlogy?” she 


answered, neatly ‘boiling over With inward 


vexation, ‘““‘but Dean’t let yon 'think ill of}; 
me,”’ rs 
‘‘ Heaven knows I don’t Want'ta!"’ moodily 


togging .at his tmoustaches, aiid struggling 


between the jédlousy of hig :fi@tare, and his'| wasted 


great ine! to-yield to/KeF charm. 
‘Then don'@?” holdiog 6fit Her hand, and 


looking up inthis perplexehfaee with appeal- 


ing eyes. It was the supretmedtoment-of his)iwhen @he 


life, when fate gave him #76 #64ds to ichoose 
from, 


a sleepless pillow, and th hgof him, the 
magnet of her-existenes, bit @fitiof the way, 
and-powerless to intéffere. ‘They were alone 
inthe silent hall, an@ there wiamo one to see, 
ad He todk hold of both her hai##, and grasped 
them tightly in his. 

‘Bt I thought you Joved-meé I could trast 
you then!” ‘he eaid passionately. 

“ Then trust me now, O#iélf” and she tas. 
him draw her to hin, il ter head 
rested on his shoulder, and his lips touched 
hers in a long, lingering kiss. ; 

** You can’t care for me, really ?’’ he said, 
wonderingly, as he touched her beautiful hair 
with reverent fingers, and felt half-choked 
with the violent beating of his heart. 

“‘Can’t 1? Yon shall see!” and she raised 
her head with a smile. 

He took her hands and kisded them, looking 
at her beauty with glowing admiration in his 
eyes. 

Me Oh, Gerda! How pleased my mother 
will be!” 

“Yes, and Fitzmaur! But now, good. 
night, or I shall lose my chdracter. One 
favour, O¢iel! You won't tell anybody till 
we've gone.”’ 

**Excapt my mother! Let me ‘telitber!" 

‘‘ Bat not your cousin! Promise me!"’ 

“I'll promize anything, datling! '’ steeping 
to kiss her forshead just where the. pale gold 
hair lay in soft curls. ‘Don't wake in the 
morning, and forget that you are mine!” 

She shook her — with a smile, end kissed 
her hand to him from the ga) , Tregrettin 
she had done so a moment py rosea (Oh ~— 
he was leaning over the banisters and not 
looking up. 4 

Lady Gerda went qnickly to her room, 
where Merton was tired of waiting for her. 


8 
Cora was safely in bed, toseiag, it ie true, on 


of Ray oO 
than all thewerh pie tagether |’ : 

Meanwhile, Sir Ociel did : i 
hurry to-mdeve from his-position. If Cora had 
seeudiiMi leaning like that @n the banisters 

7 “have known that there was some- 
thing wrong, and flown upstairs in a panic. 

Tor three long minutes he remained half- 
doubled up, and then slowly he raised himself 
up. Allthe youth,-the brightness, had gone 
ont of his: faee ; it was grey as'the face of one 
-who will never smile again! Had his mother 
seen him then she -wonld have broken her 
heart before the night was over. Haid Gora 
looked on his face with its ashen hue her after- 
life would have been one-long agony of: wateh- 
ing. But there was-no.one there to-gtieve as 
he passed his hand wearily over his eyes, and 
then walked slowly across the hall. 

Although the hour was so date Mason had 
mot gone to bed, however, and ‘appeared just 
a3 his master needed his-services. 

‘‘Seme brandy, quick!’ ‘said Sir Oriel, 
faintly; and, sitting down in one,of the 
large, old-fashioned chairs, rested his “head 
upon his hand. 

Mason hurried into the dining-room, and, 
liko a sensible ‘man, -without waiting to be 
‘told, poured some into. a glass, and gave it to 
is master as quickly as'he could. 

Ho watched him with anxious ¢yes, and at 
last ventured to remark,— 

“ Shall I fetch Mrs. Stapley, Sin Oriel? She 
would never forgive me if yeu were taken ill, 
and she didn’t know it !"’ 

“ Not for the world !’’ with an attempt ata 





Alice Merton bélonged to the v e where. 
the Marquis of Belfidla’s mth og ‘and | 
great revéfengs to the 


great feather in her cap when the Marchioness’ 


London 


——= 
laugh. ‘I feel a different man row!” stang 
ing up. “It was nothing; only a pas;i,, 
pain. Mind, not a word of this to anyone)” 

‘* Just as you please, cir. Only it almost 
knocked me over to see how bad you looked, 
moment ago !"’ 

“You can put ont the lights. Go 
night!” . "4 

** Good-night, sir!” 

Mason seemed in no hurry to put ont 4}. 
lights, for he stood like a status juss where hj, 
master had left him, his eyes fixed on ¢ 
Oriel's figure as it went slowly up the stsix 
at a very different pace to usual. 

When he could no longer see him he tarp 
away with a sigh, anda prolonged shake 
his grey head. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

the plans for the cnitip, 
ill. Ithonght it might inter: 
, and Sir a had com: 
-room witha large roll of 
arm, laid ‘them down on; 

Gerda’s astonished eyes, 
in ‘them! ‘What is i 
want to ont a hole ip 
old hill? Ft won't 2d 
said, Gisapprovingly, a: 
As, and lis. 


pething far more impor. 
ashed, for ho felt any. 
“‘Tewill daven vast amount 6f labonr, an! 

7 dcomifast 4 


fo the : 
toPhink of it |” cho ex. 


Who should 
Tam eure 


i3if ot fomething, if 
araty able to toddle, 
@f -water, which 


eae ake: 
i ‘had to gide of that 


ll. BPaacy-whet it-warto the old men to 


| take that walkitewl weathers, or elec be |e: 


} ‘without a drep ef arater to wash in or © 


| dtiak 1” 


“ Tdon’t-suppese the want-of washing woul 


| affect them ‘mudl,wnd I expect they woul: 


if they could gc 


A Ofiél’s face, and 


‘bis eyes involuntarily sought sympathy from 


his. cousin, Gerda’s manner chilled hi 
enthusiasm like a dash of-ecold water throw: 
on heated thetal, and he felt instinctively that, 
however much he admired her, they would 
never really pull together. He stood still 
with the plan in his hand, so much under the 
sudden shock of disillusion that he felt ae if 
he could not answer. 

Cora’s voice roased-him. a 

‘** You must not expect Lady Gerda to [ee 
as we do about the people here. She is a Lov- 
doner tothe tips of ‘her fingers, and I dont 
-auppose she ever gave a thought to simp! 
_~ in her life.” ee 

“There yon.are utterkym en, Miss Paget, 
and dady Gerda raired-her head haughtil). 
“You ‘have never *been' down to Belfield, | 
believe, dnd apparently it does not strike you 
#bat we oan have tenants as well aca Paget. 
Still I don't seewhy you should »pretend tha: 
we care no more for them than for the stone: 
-under-onr feét."’ : 

“ Gora never s#id thet!” putiin Sir Oriel, 

iekly, “Qf icourse ‘she knows that yout 
father has-far-more tenants than I, She only 
“that yon ‘dad so many: things t° 
-eocupy ‘your charming head,” with a smile, 
“that you left your father's ‘tenants ‘to the 
cave of Lord and Imfly Belfield.” 

“Ob |. don'ttake the troable to:explain any- 
thing! If you understand me,” looking ™P 
into his face with her Jarge blue eyes, “14 
quite content,” . 
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He sat down by her side, and their voices 
sank into that delicious undertone which is 
£0 agreeable to lovers, whilst Cora felt as if her 
peart would break with intolerable anguish. 
They were engaged! She was as sure of it 
asthat her own head stood on-her shoulders. 
They were engaged, and Oriel had not even 
jaken the trouble to tell her! She looked at 
Beatrice to see if ehe had found it ont, but 
she was sitting with a piece of work in her 
pand—her eyes fixed on vacancy—her needle 
dropping from her listless fingers. Evidently 
she was so-préeoccupied that the whole scene 
had passed unnoticed, and there was no help 
or sympathy to be-got from her. 

Presently Sir Oriel gathered the papers to- 
gether, and rose from his-seat. 

“Very well then, tonight, directly after 
dinner. Will that suit you?’ -he said, as he 
tied a string round the:roll. 

“Yes, capitally. By moonlight the lake 
will be charming ; and I-shall be interested 
in seeing the beginning of the worke,”’.caid 
Lady Gerda, softly. ‘You don’t doubt that, 
do you?” 

Not I. Iam sure your heart is too kind 
to be willing that amyone shonld have an un- 
necessary troable. ‘A woman whois not kind 
and tender is as disgusting asa hand pear— 
utterly goud for nothing.” 

“Qan't he see?” thought Cora ‘to herself, 
“that she is ae cold and hard asa stone? 
What are'men’s eyes made of that they can 
never see & Woman in her true colours ? ’’ 

“We are going to have the lake lighted up 
this evening,” and Sir Oriel looked across:-at 
her as he went to the door. ‘‘ Shall you be 
afraid to come ? ”’ 

“ Afraid! What of?” looking him straight 
in ~ ‘(Am I generally afraid of any- 
thing ” 

“Sir Oriel was good enough toendow you 
for the moment with some small amount of 
prudence,’ said Lady Gerda, coldly. ‘He 
naturally thought that the night air would be 
bad for you after your late illneas.”’ 

“So I was to be left behind with the 
chaperons?” her eyes flashing. ‘‘ How very 
kind and thoughtful of him! Did anyone 
imagine that I should be in the way?” 

Lady Gerda's colour rose, and Sir Oriel 
looked uncomfortable, when Beatrice’s soft 
voice stopped the threatening storm. 

‘We should be a very happy quartette— 
Lady Paget and:auntie, and you andI! Iam 
sare I wonld much rather stay at home and 
have some music'than go on the water.” 

“Don’t desert “as, Beo, there’s a good girl! 

You shall have some music, I promise you ; 
and everyone shall choose the one they like 
best to row their boat. Shall I makes guess 
as to the one you will have in yours?” with 
a mischievous.smile, 
_ To his surprise, instead of a laughing re- 
joinder, his question was met with ‘blank 
silence, and her soft cheeks, instead of blash- 
ing, a3 he expected, grew deadly pale. Cora 
was very fond of her, and immediately tried 
to cover her embarrassment by inquiring 
what would “happen if the two psople—the 
chosen and the chooser—disagreed. 

“TI don’t understand,” said Sir Oriel, look- 
ing puzzled. ** I dou’t suppose any man alive 


would be go ill-mannered as to let his un- | bo 


Willingness be seen. How conld he? He 
ought to be proué'to be chosen at all!” 

“Men never do- what they ought,” replied 
Cora, who wae in-one of ber most dangerous 
moods, ‘I will put a suppositious case—going 
as far from the ‘probabilities as possible ”— 
with a glance at Lady Gerda. “ Supposing 
that you wanted to row Lady Gerda, and she 
wanted to*be rowed by Raymond Lovell?” 

“How absurd you are!” and Sir Oriél 
burst out laughing; but his merriment did 
not last long, for his glance happened ‘to fall 
on the lovely face of the girl to whom he was 
sngaged, and he was amazed to see that it was 
crim ‘the well moulded chin to the 
curls on the lowbrow. 


S broad, . 
Man‘4ike “he -vented ‘his vexation on the 





Other girl, whose words had oslled ‘forth that 


most unexpected blush, and he told her quite 
sharply that he had mo time to waste in 
answering such ridicalous questions. Then 
he went out of the room'to order the horses, 
because he had:made Lady:Gerda promise to 


ride with him through the forest; but on his | 


way to the stables the annoying idea would 


occur to him again and again, that Lady | 
Gerda was quite accustomed to having their 


two names classed to 
searcely likely that she would take the trouble 
to blush about him. 

But why on earth should she Icok guilty 
about Lovell? Only last night ‘his jealousy 
had been excited by that midnight interview 
with Moortown. 

Bat ‘how queenly she*had looked, supported 
by the knowledge of *her own innocence, 
though in her then equivocal position, many 
girls would have flushed.as if they had been 
detected in a crime! 


Good heavens, was there never to be an end | 


of it! How often he ‘bad stormed at poor 
Cora, and told ‘her there would never be any 
peace for any one where she was; and now 
his peace seemed to ‘have gone from him, on 
account of ‘his engagemerit toanother, whom 
he:had locked upon asa »personificution of 
rest. However,be cast ell care aside, as he 
rode cff by Lady Gerda’s side through the 
bright sunshine, which shone like a glory over 
the-wealth of foliage which met the eye in 
every direction. She looked likea prize worth 
winning, ber graceful figure ret off by a 
fanitlees: habit, and gently swaying to every 
movement of Jady’s ; “hersilixy-hair iit up. by 
the sun, her cheeks ‘tinged with the softert 
pink, her perfect lips parted in a smile. The 
country people stopped:in-the middie of their 
work to make their remarks on the handsome 
couple, and one and all wished the young 
master joy, and hoped ‘“the ‘fine lady ’’ would 
be worthy of him. 

The grand old trees of Windsor Forest had 
clothed themselves in‘beaaty,;and the shadows 
lay dark, and’ceol, and tempting under their 
leafy branches. ‘Here and there the snn- 
beams came-to play on a. patch of grass of as 
vivid a green as an emerald,.and biwe béils in 
countiess multitudes:covered the ground, like 
“the heavens upbreaking through theearth.”’ 

Tho birds were singing in every covert, their 
eager throbbing throats »giving forth their 
songs of joy before the summer-silence:should 
strike them dumb, and thovhorces tossed their 
heada as if exhilarated by ‘the soft fresh 
breeze, and the tonch of the tender grass 
under their hoofe. 

Sir Oriel and Lady Gerda seemed to have 
the forees all to themselves, except for the 
bright-eyed rabbits, who investigated them 
sometimes under the ambush of a tuft of 
young ferns, aud ‘ecudded away the next 
moment, as if on purpose ‘to’provoke pursuit. 

They pulled up on ‘the crest of a rising 
ground from which they could look over the 
magnificent oaks aud beeches, to the Castle, 
whose proud towers rose above the wooded 
slopes, enveloped ina golden maze like some 
fabric in fairyland. Sir Oriel said nothing, 
but his eyes were drinking in the beauty of 
the scene, which he loved none the less becanse 
it had been familiar tohim from his earliest 


hood. 

a Beantifal!’ exelaimed Lady Gerda, with 
genuine enthusiasm. ‘‘There is no place 
like Windsor in the ‘habitable globe. It 
stands there in its pride and’its strength a fit 
type of the throne in England, which neither 
the storms of socialism nor the winds of 
faction cam shake from its foundations." 

‘And what do you think makes the 
strength of the throne?”’ asked Sir Oriel, 
with a smile. 

‘' The aristocracy, of course ! 
pillars!"’ y 

“The love of the people;ithat is its founda- 
tion!” 

“IT don’t know about that!” drawing her 
delicate brows together. ‘Love would be no 
firmer than.a groundwork of sand |” 

«Gerda! Howean yousay so?” he cried 


They are its 


gether, so that it was | 





in dismay. ‘Love, if it is worthy of the 
name, is firmer than a rock, for the more it 
is buffeted about by storm and trouble the 
closer it clings!” 

“Tam eo glad you think so!” with a 
charming smile. ‘I only hope you will aever 
find that hatred quite outbalances it in its 
quality of endurance !" 

** If I thought so I shonldn’t care to live!” 
he answered, gravely, as he turned Rajah’s 
head towards home. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Cora was standing amongst the deutzias 
and szaleas in the conservatory, wondering 
what flowers she should select for the adorn- 
ment of Beatrice Ashley, when she became 
conscicus of a conversation which was being 
carried on between her aunt and Mies 
Meckenzie in the drawing-room. Ail the 
rest of the party had scattered themselves to 
the four winds, and the two elderly ladies were 
left behind, still sitting by the dainty little 
table, with its shining silver teapot which 
hed been in the family for more than a 
century, and the Sivres teacups of turquoise 
blue which bad been a present to Lady Paget 
on her marriage with Sir John. Sir Jobn, 
the hale, hearty equire was dead—dead as the 
roses which had been laid on his grave—but 
the perishable teacups were still thero, a# 
beautifal as ever, like the love which still lived 
for her husband in the depths of the widow's 
heart. 

The doors between the drawing room anc 
the conservatory were wide open, aud there 
had been nothing surreptitious in Cora’s 
movements; but for some few minutes sie 
been so lost in thought that she had not 
stirred, and the two ladies had forgotten that 
she was near at hand. 

‘I cannot understand why you are iri snch 
a hurry to get Oriel married ?”’ remarked the 
spinster, who was always unable to see why 
anyone shonld wish to enter the state of 
matrimony. ‘'He is a dear fellow, and 
with you and Oors in the house to take oars 
- him I don’t see that he wants a wifo a4 
ali!” 

“ Can’t you imagine that there might be & 
difficulty on account of Cora: herselt ?’ an- 
swered Lady Paget, slowly and distinctly, eo 
that every word seemed to burn.iteelf into the 
girl’s memory. “ I assure you that, fond as 
I am of her, I would rather see my boy in his 
grave than that he should have his cousin far 
bia wife |” 

There was a clatter in the conservatory 5.3 
ofa plant falling, and breaking its pot, whick 
made the two ladies nearly jamp off their 
chairs. 

‘* Was anyone thers?” said Lady Paget, 
anxiously, as she got up tosee whut had hap 
pened. ‘“ IThope to heavens it wasn’t Coral” 

The door into the garden was wide cpen, 
but there was no one to be seen in the con- 
servatory. 

“ This is all owing to the carelessness of one 
of the gardeners,” said Lady Paget, freifally, 
‘“ The best azalex, in the house is uttorly 
ruined,” looking at the broken blossoms which 
had fallen from the plant in a shower of 
crimson bloom. ‘ The draught, when this 
door is open, is enough to upset everytsioy, 
and I’ve given orders that it should s!ways 
be shut!” 

“Thope it wasn’t Beatrice!” said Mias 
Mackenzie, who felt it unreasonable to «hrow 
the blame on the gardeners, when all the young 
people had been passing through theconserr- 
tory continually. 

“Oh, dear, no!” was the confident reply ; 
‘“‘ but I muat ring the bell, and have this seen 
to at once.” 

7 * 2 * 

A number of people had gathered on the 
banka of the Jake, and the sound of their cheer- 
ful laughter mixed pleasantly with the gentle 
lap of the waters, The scene was like 
dreamland more than prose reality, for fairy 
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Lamp were hung from tree to tree, and the 
delicate tracery of weeping willows was dis- 
tinctly revealed by a light that never came 
From the silvery moon. 

“ Cora, it is yourtarn to choose!” and Sir 
Driel'a voice came out of the darkness where 
the shadows lay deep and mysterious, with a 
@ecidedly cheerful ring in it. Evidently the 
rst choice had been made in his favonr, 
and this result coincided with his wishes, 
*‘Moortown says he will be most charmed to 
éake you!” 

“ So much obliged, but Lord Moortown is 
tos late!” and without waiting for anyone 
else she put her small hand into one that 
grasped it gladly, and stepped lightly into a 
boat,which immediately shot out from under 
tke rushes on the bank, crossed the broad 
«wleam of light and disappeared into the 
shadows. 

Sir Ociel's eyes followed it, and he drew his 
brows together in an angry frown. 

“‘] would not trust myself to Fitzmaur in 
a boat,” said Lady Gerda, shrugging her 
shoulders disdainfully. ‘He is the most 
ebsent man alive, and jis sure to stick on 
# mui-bank or run down somebody else,”' 

“Let us follow them quick, to see that 
here's no mischief!’ and Sir Oriel held out 
his hand; but Lady Gerda’s eyes happened at 
that moment to have strayed to Beatrice 
Asbley, who was getting into a boat under 
Rayziond Lovell’s care, and she failed to 
see it. 

** Z.et us keep as far from them as possible ; 
rt will be far safer,’’ she said, slowly. 

“« Safer for us,perhaps, but not for them ! ” 

“ Really, I think they are both old enough 


- £0 take care of themselves ’’—hoffily. 


** You said the reverse just now.” 
** Perhaps I hada fellow-feeling for them, 


-and did not wish to spoil sport!’ she said, 


carelessly, as she sank down on a heap of 
eazhions which had been placed for her by Sir 


- riel's orders in the bows of the Tartar. 


Hie face lighted up with pleasure. 

“‘ Yes! we'll shake off all these people, and 
get away somewhere where there’s no one to 
bother us. Ah! that’s right,” as a soft strain 
m€ music came from under the willows on the 
island. It was the music of that old favourite 
of @ few years ago, ‘‘ Sweethearts,” and it 
weke a chord of exceeding bitterness in Lord 


. Sf oertown's breast. 


““ Love for a year, a week, a day, 
‘Bunt, alas! for the love that loves alway !.” 


“She quoted, in mockery of his own feelings, as|_ 
he leant against the straight stem of a pine 


€kaf shet up like the steeple of a church, 
peeting heavenward always through the 
paesing years. 

He had been faithfal to one girl year after 
sear, feeling sure to soften her heart by his 
fidelity; and what was the consequence ? 


“She was farther from him now than she wasa 


eveek ago, although for the last fewdaye they 
Yad been underthe sameroof! Bat what was 
the good of it? If she had a heart it was pro- 
&abiy given to someone else; and it was really 
Senedth him to sigh any longer for the coldest, 
snost provoking little creature in the world ! 
‘Taere were plenty of pretty faces, but none so 
pure, se sweet, so entirely stamped with the 
mark of heaven ! 

“Fang it all!” he said, impatiently. “I’m 
sxewing as sentimental as a baby! I'll leave 
this place to-morrow, see if I don’t!” He 
spviied out his cigar.case, selected a cigar, and, 
it his hands in his pockets, strolled moodily 
wateng Under the shadow of the trees. 

«« At last I have you to myself!” said Lord 
Fitzmaur, drawing a deep breath of satis- 
faction as he saw that he had succeeded in 
wcloding the other boats, and had gained the 
friendly shadow of the trees on the other side 
et Ghélake. “Now I can remind you of a 
gro mise which you made me at Belfield 
EE oaad i” 

“(At Belfield House! I was not often 
é@Sere!’ in a thoughtful tone. ‘ What did I 
qtomise? To send a receipt for a French 


cake to your mother? to work something per- 
fectly useless for a bazaar ——?”’ 

‘Your promise was to me! ’’ heinterrupted, 
impatiently. ‘‘Am [ the sort of man to 
bother myself about bazaars, and all that sort 
of trash? You told me that if I came to 
Wray in a month’s time you would give me a 
rose?” 

* Are there none in yourroom? I will give 
orders, and you shall have pos to-morrow!” 

“I don't want plenty/ I want that rose in 
your dress!" 

** You have good eyes to see it through my 
shawl!’ lookihg down at the soft, white, 
fleecy folds in which she was nearly smothered. 

‘I saw it at dinner, and resolved to haveit. 
Cora, give it me!" shipping his oars, and lean- 
ing forward with passionate entreaty in his 
tone. 

**You have no right to call me by that 
name!” 

‘Good heavens! Haven't we got beyond 
the bounds of formality? If, it hadn’t been 
for your confounded cousin, you and I would 
have been together long ago in some quiet 
corner, hidden from the world |" 

“Never!” cried Cora, defiantly, her colour 
rising with her wrath. ‘If you had been 
there, you would have been alone!” 

‘Should I?" a emile crossing his face, 
which she could not see in the darkness. 
** Now listen to me for once in'your life. It isn’t 
too much to ask. Iam about to lose my sister 
—as you can see for yourself. (Cora started 
convulsively, and bit her lip to keep down a 
cry.) We've always led together, and I 
shall feel lost without her! "’ 

‘I don't see what that has to do with me,” 
almost fiercely, because of the maddening 
pain which the thought of Sir Oriel’s marriage 
gave her. 

“Don't you? Paget has been like a brother 
to you. You've dinned that into my ears 
whenever I mentioned his name; but you 
don't suppose that Gerda will stand that sort 
of thing when she is mistress of the Hall?" 
“I shouldn't ask her. Oriel will be the 
same to me all my life—he has always told 
me 80," breathlessly. 

**Then he had better marry two wives at 
once,” roughly, ‘for he can’t manage it any 
other — 

Then was deep silence, only broken by 
the lapping of the water against the sides of 
the boat, and the strains of that eternal 
refrain borne softly over the lake : 


**Oh ! love for a year, a week, a day, 
But, alas! for the love that loves alway !” 


Lord Fitzmaur could not know the tumult 
which he had raised in the girl's heart. She 
saw the fature plain as a horrible picture bs- 
fore her frightened eyes—Lady Gerda queen- 
ing it at the Hall, with Oriel always by her 
side—herself, with Lady Paget, shut up within 
the four walls of the Dower House—alone, 
for ever alone —beyond the sound of bis voice. 
Would not any fate on earth be preferable to 
that? If she could bring herself to marry 
Lady Gerda'’s brother there would be an 
excuse for constantly meeting. At least, if 
her own engagement did not avail to prevent 
the match, she would not be cut off from him 
entirely. And at the cost of anything she 
must prove to Lord Fitzmaur that though 
she loved her cousin as a sister, with all the 
passionate tenderness of which her ardent 
nature was capable—she was not in love with 
him—no, not in love with him as he was with 
Lady Gerda. . 

** I've offended you. Forgive me; but I'm 
such a rough brute!" said Lord Fitzmaur, 
humbly. ‘“ Bat you drive me almost mad. 
Cora, have you no heart? Can't you see how 
I suffer ?"’ 

“TE L gave you the rose,” slowly drawing 
it from its hiding-place, ‘you would only 
throw it away!" 

“I would keep itas I will keep you when 
you give yourself to me," taking it from her 
band, and holding her trembling fingers in 





his firm grasp. ‘Cora, listen tome! I bave 





—, 


a 
loved you always, from the first momant | 
saw you. Darling! say you will be my 
wife !’’ 

He had stepped cautiously from hia geat 
for every movement was dangerous in tha 
light boat, and slipped into the place by hor 
side. His arm was already round her, his 
passionate heart throbbing with intense ex. 
—, when she turned and looked at 

im, 

‘Didn't I tell you once there was a curs 
upon me?”’ 

‘Curse or no curse, I would have you before 
all the world!” 

“Oh! Heaven, help me! 
can’t!" 

A shudder came over her, and she bowed 
her head in her hands. 

Lord Fitzmaur smiled, and drawing her 
a gently away, stooped and kissed her 
ip 


I can’t! [ 


3. 

**My own at last!” his heart beating loud 
in triamph. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, starting away from 
him in horror. 

‘For heaven’s sake, take care!” he cried 
in warning, but it was too late. 

He had let the boat drift as it would. The 
consequence was that it came right across the 
nose of that other one in which Lovell was 
rowing. The sudden jar and Cora’s move. 
ment upset its equilibrium, and at the came 
time sent Beatrice Ashley into the water; 
whilst Cora, with one shrill cry, sank on the 
other side; and Lord Fitzmaur, half choked 
with the water, tried in vain to catch her in 
his arms. 

There was a cry from the bank—another 
plunge into the lake. There was harrying 
hither and thither under the trees ; the lights 
kept dancing to and fro; there were orders 
and counter-orders, confasion and terror, and 
only utter silence where four people were 
struggling for their lives! 


(To be continued.) 








A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue stately impressive silence and solitade 
which usually distinguished Inglefield Park 
had suffered a brief interruption. The Odd- 
fellows of Ballboro’, the nearest town, were 
holding high revel there, by kind permission 
of Gervase Talbot, the late Colonel Inglefield’s 
nephew and heir. F 

The fan and feasting were in fall swing be- 
neath the clear blue of a summer sky, when 
Gervase Talbot strolled out to survey the 
revellers, and mingle with them, feeling ocon- 
fident that he would escape ition. 

An artist by profession, he lived 60 
much abroad hitherto that Ballboro’ folks 
knew little or nothing of him beyond the fact 
that he was old Colonel! Inglefield’s heir. 

His uncle’s ws prong ny | recent illness and 
death had resul in his home-coming, but 
he had not been long enough in England to 
become personally known to the people of the 
neighbourhood. Tit 

With a keen eye for picturesque “ bits,” or 
figure-grouping, the young man roamed about 
the park watching his visitors enjoying them- 

ves. 

The ample space roped off for dancing waa 
well filled’ with gyrating couples, footing it 
merrily to the music of the volunteer band. 
Kies in-the-ring had plenty of followers, while, 
by way of variety, a large steam merry-60: 
round, shooting galleries, ‘‘ Aunt Sally,” and 
various other amusements dear to the class 
patronising rural fétes were dotted about the 
park among the refreshment booths, inside 
which a rearing trade was being carried ov. 

Dullboro' was a garrison town, and cavalry 
men in their showy uniforms sb anded. 
Tommy Atkins’ love of dancing bad brought 
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him fresh and early to the féte, A small army 
of perambulators stood beneath the anceatral 
oaks and elms. 

Fathers and mothers, girls and young men, 
all had come ont for the day bent upon making 
it a pleasant one, together with the inevitable 
fringe of children. 

The deer had retreated in high dudgeon to 
a solitary part of the grounds. They could 
pot understand thisinvasion. The noise and 
the people disturbed their wonted stately 
calm. 

Farmer Mallens’ cows—allowed to graze in 
the park for a consideration—had to pass the 
festive scene on their way home at milking- 
time. Most of them made a little detour to 
avoid the tents and the swinging-boats. One 
cow, however, gifted with an inquiring dis- 
position, gravely entered the refreshment tent 
and sniffed at the substantial provisions, 
amidst the mingled cries and laughter of those 
sitting around on benches, who could not be 
pacified until the intruder had been promptly 
ejected. 

“The park's got a sort of neglected look,” 
said one sash-bedecked Oddfellow to another ; 
“and the mansion, I hear, is regularly run- 
ing to seed. Let’s go and have a glance at it, 
Jack, if yon've had dancing enough to satisfy 
you. Maybe Mr. Talbot will keep the place 
in better order, now that it belongs to him.” 

“Aye,” responded Jack. “It'll take a 
fortune, though, to put it fairly to rights again. 
That miserly old hunks, Colonel Inglefield, 
wouldn't even spend money to keep his own 
property from going to ruin. No cne ever 
got so much asa laugh at his expense—the 
ekinflint !”’ 

Certainly the strictures upon mansion and 
park were not uncalled for. There was little 
to distinguish the latter from wild, ordinary 
woodland, The grass had been allowed to 
grow long and rank, while tons of rotten wood 
lay about in every direction, forming traps 
for the unwary. 

Inglefield House had been built at a time 
when architecture was at its lowest ebb. A 
gaunt, square structure of red brick, devoid of 
ornament, with pert little attic windows, and 
chimneys that might have belonged to a fac: 
tory, its ugliness at first sight was quite 
appalling. 

As if in a last despairing effort to improve 
the building, four statues had been placed upon 
the essentially modern slated roof, in front. 
There was nothing to harmonise with them ; 
the commonplace facade seemed to disown 
them entirely. One of these statues had fallen 
and lay prone in the gutter; the remaining 
three still stood upright, secured by strong 
iron rods to the roof. 

‘It might be a pauper loonatic asylum, run 
tp by contract, and them stone figgers on the 
roof the lconatics, a-tryin’ to escape. Call 
that a gentleman's house? Why, it ain’t up 
to a decent workman’s cottage from some 
points of view!” said one of the men already 
alluded to. 

A young man, picturesquely attired in a 
loose velveteen coat, and soft felt hat, winced 
as these words fell upon his ear in passing, 
He was the owner of the “ pauper loonatic 
asylum ;"’ and although he had often heartily 
abused his own property for being so ugly, it 
was not pleasant to hear these horny-handed 
sons of toil engaged in decrying it. For a 
moment Gervase Talbot felt inclined to regret 
the impulse that had induced him to throw 
open the park. 

“It is a beastly old barn,” thought the 
artist, moodily, as he stopped to survey his 
abode, when the Oddfellows had passed on, 
“‘and I can’t deny it; so why should I curl 
ap when the truth is spoken? If its unquali- 
fied ugliness is visible to those fellows, how 
much more must it jar upon me, whose love 
of the beautiful has been carefully developed ? 
I'll have it pulled down and rebuilt some day. 
That any man could have been sach a fool as 
to plan and design that monstrosity! Those 
attic windows are the last straw warranted to 


‘break the camel's back!” 





Gervase Talbot was a tall, splendidly- built! 


man of five-and-twenty. His red-gold hair 
clustered in crisp, short waves round a square, 
white forehead. He had handsome, expres- 
sive grey eyes, regular features, and a mouth 
curved and flexible as a woman's. 

The upper half of his face betckened intel- 
lect and talent of no mean order, but the 
ymouth and chin, perfect to a fault, indicated 
the presence of more tenderness than 
strength, 

Soch a man would be too easily Jed. His 
sensitive, impressionable nature, responding 
swiftly toeach external ioflaence brought to 
bear upon it, would, as he went through life, 
prove bis worst enemy. 

Old Colonel Inglefield, a cynical, selfish 
bachelor, had made Gervase his heir after 
quarrelling with bis other nephew, Percy 
Dennison. These young men, his sisters’ sons, 
represented all the Colonel's surviving rela- 
tions. He had done Jittle for either of them, 
Inglefield Park, or what was left of it, having 
been willed to Gervase by his uncle more out 
of spite, and a desire to aggravate the totally 
disinherited Percy, than from any feeling of 
affection. 

The estate not being entailed, Colonel Ingle- 
field’s mania for speculation had by degrees 
reduced his nephew’s inheritance to the house 
and park. The farms had all been sold, and 
the money they realised swallowed up in the 
unprofitable investments when Gervase Talbot 
came into possession. Had the old man lived 
much longer there would have been nothing 
left for him to inherit, 

But Gervase was young, foll of hope and 
ambition, with a young man’s high aspira- 
tions and exalted ideals. He knew that he 
possessed talent, while already his pictures 
sold well; and one critic, whose approbation 
could only be evoked by real merit, had 
spoken favourably of him as a promising 
young artist. 

Gervase Talbot fully intended to make 
a name for himeelf in the world of art, 
and a future also that would enable him to 
rebuild the mansion, and render Inglefield 
Park a credit to the county instead of a re- 
proach. . 

He was no puerile, affected wsthete, anxious 
to confice art to the esoteric few. He would 
fain have had it as wide-spread as the Gospel 
in its grand simplicity, drawing men up to 
higher levels as they came under its influence. 

Precently he turned again in the direction 
of the merry-makers, roaming unnoticed and 
unrecognised in and out among the booths 
and show-vans, with a good deal of quiet 
amusement. 

A shout of laughter as a girl struck him 

lightly on the shoulder with her handkerchief 
caused the artist to look round in an amaze- 
ment, 
He had, without being aware of it, walked 
right into the midst of the wide, straggling 
circle of lads and lassies engaged in playing 
kiss-in-the-ring. ‘That tap on the shoulder 
was a challenge from the girl who gave it to 
run after and capture her. 

‘Kan, man, run, or you'll never come up 
with her!’ said a young fellow, laughingly ; 
and Gervase, with that tendency to enter into 
the spirit of his surroundings, whatever they 
might be, peculiar to him, skimmed fleetly 
over the grass, in and out among the trees, 
till he succeeded in throwing a strong arm 
round the damsel’s waist. Then he led her 
back, nothing loth, to the ring, having pre- 
viously ascertained that she was both pretty 
and well-dressed. 

“My ! but that was young Mr. Talbot from 
the House!” he overheard a woman say. 
‘‘ Bessie Smith had plenty of impudence to 
throw the handkerchief at him /” 

Not wishing to excite attention, Gervase 
withdrew, aware that his action might be 
found fault with by those who preferred 
English conventionality to easy levelling Con- 
tinental ways and manners. 

Yet what man of his age, full of animal 





spirits, could resist such a challenge emanate 
ing from a girl—and a pretty girl, too? 

“They seem to be enjoying themselves 
immensely, Gervase,”’ said a musical voice at 
hiselbow. ‘You have made them all very 
happy.” 

‘* Why,-Madeline, darling, I did not know 
you were so close to me! ”’ he replied, turning 
quickly round, bis handsome face expressive 
of pleased surprise, while he devoutly hoped 
that she had not witnessed the kiss-in.the-ring 
incident. ‘I thought you could never leaves 
your aunt at this time of day!” 

‘* She is asleep now, so I put on my hat and 
came through the little gate Jeading from 
* Mon Repos’ to the park,’’ said Madeline Ver- 
non, demurely. ‘1 wanted to see some of 
the fun, and perhaps—only I am not quite 
sure about that—I wanted to eee you, since in 
two days you will have quitted Inglefield for 
Londen, leaving me a maiden all forlorn. 
How fast you can run, Gervase, when occasion 
requires it, and how kind of you to join in 
the sports!” 

There was a laughing light in her dark eyes, 
and she laid her hand caressingly on her 
lover's arm as she spoke. Evidently his con- 
duct kad not aroused her anger. She trustee 
him too implicitly to be rendered jealous 
trifles. 

“I couldn’t help it, you know,’ pleaded 
Gervase, also langbing. ‘'I walked into that 
ring quite ‘ permiskus,’ Madeline, while I was 
thinking about you in fact, and once in I was 
bound to submit to its rules.”’ 

‘* Which, of course, caused you great pain 
and mortification ! Gervase, you are becoming 
subtle, That excuse with a compliment 
twisted up in it might have emanated from a 
Jesuit,” 

‘* I don’t fancy Jesuits number kiss-in-the 
ring among their relaxations, do they ?”’ 

“If they did they would have to kiss each 
other, and that would be dreadfully stupid. 
What I meant to imply was that you re- 
semble them in possessing the wisdom of the 
serpent, so far as plausible explanations go." 

“My first offence shall be my Isst,’’ said 
the artist, as they walked slowly side by side 
down a long arching avenue of splendid elma, 
the green gloom of which was flecked with 
sunbeams. ‘“ Madeline, promise that you will 
write to me once a day during my absence? ” 

“What an extravagant request! Why, I 
should have positively nothing to say when I 
had told you that I was well, auntie neither 
better nor worse than usual! I should have 
only the weather to fall back upon. News I 
should have none to send, unless you cared 
for such domestic details as the tragic end of 
Granny Jones’s gander, carried off by the fox, 
or the exact shape and trimming of the last 
new bonnet seen in church on Sunday. Ingle- 
field does not supply many stirring events, 
and it will seem duller than ever when you 
have left it, Gervase !”’ 

‘*T shall not be away very long, my queen!” 
said the young man, stcoping to imprint a 
kies upon the sweet wistful face. ‘I shall bs 
to and fro frequently, until I go to Rome to 
study there for another year. Once fairly on 
the road leading to success, I shall come back 
and claim my wife. We will restore Ingle- 
field and make it our home. Darling, for us 
the future is fall of hope and promise!" 

“I must draw largely upon it, then, during 
your absence,” she rejoined, half.sadly, half- 
playfully. ‘‘I shall need some consolation.” 

‘You must write to me at least three times 
a week,” he continued, earnestly. ‘‘I insist 
upon that, Madeline, and you will hear from 
me still more often, since I shall be in the 
way of hearing news, and sending it on to 
you before it gets stale. I wishfrom my heart 
the parting could be avoided, but you know it 
is impossible for me tostudy here. One needs 
to live in an atmosphere of art, to frequent the 
society of other artists if they are to prodace 
anything good—to gain the necessary stimu- 
lus.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said the girl, bravely. ‘ You 
must go, dear. I would not keep you here 
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with me when your future prospects are at 
stake. You have but to work hard, t0 give fall 
scope to the genins you possess, in order to 
succeed. Of that I am certain.” 

Her perfect trust in him, her loving pride 
and confidence, scemed to nerve him with 
fresh energy for the coming struggle, to make 
him believe more firmly in himself as he stood 
upon life's threshold, gaziag down the long 
sun-lit vista beyond. 

‘‘ Madeline, I will try to prove myself worthy 
of your love and trust,” he whispered, fondly. 
** No need to implore yon to remain faithfal 
to me! I know that your heart is safe in my 
keeping. Be carefcl of yourself, for my sake, 
while I am absent. If you can find nothing 
else to put in your letters say that you miss 
me, and I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Are you likely to meet your cousin, Percy 
Dennison, in town?’ asked Madeline, 
presently. 

“T hope not, since he thought fit to insult 
me 60 grossly after the reading of the Colonel's 
will,” said Gervase, shortly. ‘‘ Oa any other 
occasion I should have avenged the insult 
promptly. Toaccuse me of having wormed 
myself into the old man’s good graces in 
order that I might become his sole heir, at 
Percy’s expense, when the Colonel and I had 
not met for years—it was monstrous! But 
for this venomous atiack I should have offered 
Percy gomething ous of the estate, poor as it 
is. Nowhe will get nothing) Hehasa small 
income of his own, and briefs may arrive for 
him some day, the spitefal beggar! I don’t 
suppose we shall meet. It is my. intention to 
eschew society at present, since it interferes 
with steady work. If we happen to come in 
contact we shan’t fall irito each other’s arms.” 

“Try to avoid farther altercation with your 
cousin Percy,” said Madelioe, imploriogly. 
“Tt may be foolish, Gervase, bat I have an 
idea that if it were in his power to injure you 
he would doso. There is something sinister 
about him that repels and alarms me on your 
account,” 

“What nonsense!” exelaimed Gervase, 
lightly. ‘‘ Why, my dear little girl, Percy is 
not a mélodramatic villain! He may hate, 
but he won’t attempt to stab or shoot me.’’ 

Madeline looked unconvinced. She was & 
tall, slender girl of nineteen, with large, soft, 
dark eyes ; a clear, creamy complexion, and 
wavy masses of dark hair, that seemed almost 
too heavy for the queenly, erect little head 
upon which they formed a coronet of glossy 
braids. The pure, peaceful expression en- 
hancing the beauty of her fair face correctly 
indexed the noble, unsullied nature within— 
@ nature open, generous, sincere, proud, with 
the unconscious pride of innocence and 
youth. 

Gervase Talbot had been long enough st 
home to fall violently in love with her. The 
close vicinity of ‘‘ Mom Repos,” .a pretty cot- 
tage residence, where Madeline lived with an 
invalid aunt, to Inglefield Park had rendered 
frequent intercourse between them an easy 
matter, They were engaged with the fall con- 
sent of Madeline's aunt, their marriage was 
only a question of time; and it was with a 
light heart that Gervase Talbot donned his 
armour, metaphoricaily speaking, and took 
leave of the girl he loved before entering life's 
crowded arena. 


CHAPTER II. 


Once in London Gervase deveted himself to 
art with an enthusiasm that promised well 
for his future. Daring his unele’s lifetime he 
had been an idler, a dilettante, flirting with 
art rather than wooing it seriously. Now 
the smaliness of his income, searcely aug- 
mented by the impoverished, shrunken estate 
inherited from Colonel Inglefield, and, beyond 
all, his desire to make Madeline Vernon his 
wife at no distant period, had converted him 
into a diligent, painstaking artist. 

He spent the long days in his studio, a 
large, scantily.farnished spartment, with a 





large platform at one end for miodels to sit 
or stand upon. Figare-painting was his chief 
forte, although he sometimes essiyéd Jand- 
scapes. He was at work upon & more than 
usually ambitious composition, representing 
Helen of Troy surrounded by her maidens, 
the latter embroidering a costly robe, while 
their ss mistres3, a dreamy look ia her 
deep, liquid eyes, sat with white hands idly 
clasped before her, musing, perhaps, as she 
watched the blue, shimmering sea beyond 
the dazzling marble parapet of that hand- 
some young scapegrace, Paris. 

Gervase Talbot found it difficult to secure 
models that satisfied his fastidious require. 
ments, or in any way harmonized with ‘the 
ideal woman existing in his mind. 

He went but jittle into soviety. He was juct 
sufficiently known to receive plenty of invisa- 
tions; but, dasa rule, hemade a point of de- 
clining them, since they interfered with shis 
work. 

Among his artist friends whom he fre- 
quently met was a young fellow named Bertie 
Ambergreen, an advanced ssthete, with all 
the mannerisms; of his school fally developed. 
He painted clever little genre pictures, thongh, 
and he had a Jatent fund of common-sense, 
which was always striving to break through 
the strata of super-refined haombug and 
pessimism which Bertie had acquired in the 
course of his artistic career. 

He entered Talbot’s stedio one morning, 
and threw himself into.a chair, wilfully dis- 
regarding the other's cool welcome. 

“I know you don’s want me,” he said, 
placidly, ‘‘that you're anxious to get on and 
make the most of a good light. I can read all 
that in your faxe. Nevertheless, dear boy, 
you won't get rid of me until I have wrung 
& promise from you.” 

‘** What promise ?"’ growled Gervase, push- 
ing a cigar-box towards his'guest, and pro- 
ducing brandy and soda, his hospitable 
instincts operant | ovet disgust at work 
thus rudely interrupted. 

“T want you to dine at Mrs. Marvelle’s to- 
morrow night,” continued Bertie Amber- 
green, @ ere ve iene g A fellow with 
soft brown hair, worn rather long, and a 
smooth boyish face that seemed to give the 
lie to his intensely ‘‘ utter” speeches about 
the hollowness of life, and his apparently 
exhaustive knowledge of it. “I know you had an 
invitation, so you can’t back out in that way. 
It's to be a swell affair. Several freshly- 
caught lions are to put in appearance. You 
really ought to go, _ know, Talbot.” 

Gervase hesitated. He hardly liked to ad- 
mit the fact to himself that he was growing 
weary of such sustained emotion, and hanker- 
ing after change and rélaxation. Yet ‘that 
was really the case. He desided to yield 
under protest. 

“Tam not a lion,” he retorted, ‘‘so why 
should I meet those noble animals, sinee I 
must needs suffer by contrast with them? 
Yon'ré always trying to drag me away with 
you to some fresh scane of dissipation, Bertie. 
Last week it was a little dinner at Richmond, 
the week previous to that a dance.” 

‘* You're so disgustingly prosaic.and indus- 
trious,” said Bertie, disapprovingly. ‘ You 
never seem to realiss that it is sufficient to 
exist beautifally without the vulgar distract- 
por, Nese and saat | i wy effort. I call 
such tendencies ading in one supposed to 
understand andappreciate.the higher calturé.” 

Gervase Talbot langhed. 

‘‘Pshaw !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You can afford 
to indulge in that nonsense—I can’t. How is 
a man to ‘exist beautifally’ withont the 
needfal, pray, even if he cared for unlimited 
idleness, and had no ambition ?” 

«One might. rouse themselves occasionall 
to chase a lovely idea and capture it,”’ sai 
Bertie, languidly, ‘‘ without slaving as you do 
day after day. As to the first principles of 
life and the means df obtéining them, have 
you not recently come into an estate?” 

‘“‘ There’s a red-brick barn with some land 
around it which I call mine,” corrected 





Talbot, dryly. “‘At present this property 
does not tend to augment my income to any 
t extent.” 

‘At least you could live rent free on it, ang 
shoot rabbits!” said Bertie. ‘ To return to 
Mrs, Marvelle’a dinner-patty ; will you go? 
Gladys Fielding, the beauty of the season, jj 
to ba there, and you have never met her— 
there's an inducement.” 

‘I wonder if she'd answer as Helen?" said 
the artist, thoughtfally, thinking very littie of 
the woman, and a great deal of his unfinished 
pictare. ‘The figure ig painted, you see, but 
the face is only sketc in; I can’t fied one 
to satisfy me, although I’ve prowled half over 
London in search of it.” 

‘Well, yes, she might. When you've seen 
her you will be able to jadge for yourself, 
ofly don’t lose your heart.to her, old man, A 
more consummate flirt than the fair Gladys 
never existed, Once for all, will you accept 
the invitation?” Seen eGe 


Yes, siace you make a point of it; not 
that I takeany interest in meeting Miss Field. 
ing apart from my picture. I detest profes. 
sional beauties!” 

‘* Sooffer beware ! There is a nameless some. 
thing—a fascination about Gladys Fielding— 
that renders her irresistible. She'll win your 
heart before you even know that you have lost 
it! 

‘*You've given yours away in 80 many 
small pieces, dear boy, that it will be impos. 
sible fer this Circe to win anything like the 
whole of it,” replied Gervase Talbot, wither- 
ingly. ‘“ You have distribated it impartially 
among countless damséls, there can hardly be 
a fragment left.” 

‘““When you are really hard hit it will be 
my turn to indulge in scathing reflections,” 
said Bertie, calmly. ‘‘I shoald like to see 
you head over ears.in love, Talbot, incapable 
of a thouglit béyond the woman who had sub- 
jugatéd you. Aw revoir, mon ami, and don’t 
forget your eoeemens of to-morrow night!” 

Mrs. Marvelle’s drawing-room was half fall 
of guests when Gervase Talbot entered it the 
following evening. His hostees gave the young 
artist a cordial greeting. Many of the people 
present were known to him, thus preventing 
any feeling of strangeness or isolation. 

A good conversationalist, Gervase always 
felt thoroughly at home in society. He had 
the easy grace of the man in whom refinement 
and high-breeding are hereditary rather than 
acquired. After such a long stretch of work 
and comparative solitade he was ready to wel- 
come a break in the monotony. RR 

“‘T want to introduce you to Miss Fielding,” 
said Mrs. Marvelle, sailing up to the young 
man presently. ‘As usual she is surrounded 
by a throng of admirers, which yoo will un- 
doubtedly swell ere long. As an artist you 
cannot avoid failing in love with her!” 

‘*T may prove sage or eer og than you 
imagine, although pertfedtly willing to offer 
homage at beauty’s shrine!” he replied, with 
a emile, as they crossed the room together. 

He had no heart to lose to this modern 
Circe; his love for, Madéline Vernon had, he 
reflected, rendered him invulnerable. The 
circle of men surrounding Gladys Fielding 
made way for them. ‘ 

Gervase, going through the process of intro- 
auction almost mechanically, saw a fair, pale 
girl seated upon an ottoman of rich wine- 
coloured velvet embroidered with flowers, 
heard a low, sweet voice replying to his own 
remarks. ie 

Then Gladys, sweeping aside the glistening 
folds of her dreas, made-room for him upon 
the ottoman beside her, to the envy and 
annoyance of those first in the field. 

“Your name is very. familiar to me, Mr. 
Talbot,” she said, graciously. ‘‘I have seen 
some of your pictures that were exhibited. 
It is odd that we should not have met before. 

He made some reply involving a gracefal 
compliment, , a8 they continued to talk, 
Gladys Fielding’s disgusted courtiers gradually 
filtered away, leaving their queen with her 
new favourite. 
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Mrs. Fielding, a quiet, elderly lady, com- 
pletely overshadowed by her brilliantdanghter, 
was somewhere in the background, In epite 
of his avowed dislike for professional beanties 
Gervace Talbot could but edimire this girl's 
marvellous loveliness ! 

Giadys Fielding’s complexioa .recrembled 
ivory, with a delioate biash-roce tint staining 
itevery now and then. Her eyes were viclet 
in bne, soft and velvety as pansies, with long 
caving lashes Thelips were red and ‘fnll, 
parting jast sufficiently to disclose the pearly 
teeth withia. 

The contour of ‘her face was perfect. The 
flowing curves of her tull, svelté form were 
fall of subtle grace, An atmosphere of care- 
less, imperial dignity seemed to surround the 
lovely woman eeated upon the velvet ottoman, 
her golden hair gleaming warm against the 
tiser-ekin mat hyng behind her. 

Yes, che was beantifalasa dream, Gervace 
told himself, without any quickening of the 
pulse, however. Bertie Ambergresn.had not 
been gwilty of exaggeration when he. sany 
her praices. As an artist ever on the look- 
oat for some fresh- embodiment of beanty, he 
admired her immeneely; as. man be did not 
approve of Gladys Fielding. 

There was a refined volaptnousnegs, a calm 
conscionsness.of her own power to charm, 
about her that repelled Gervase Ta!bot. She 
had nothing in common with Madeline Ver- 
non. Madeline! Somehow it seemed pro. 
fane to. couple her name with that of Gladys 
Fielding. There was an air of graceful world- 
liness, of passion about the latter to which 
Madeline was happily a stranger. Yet she 
would make a queezly Helen, thought the 
artist, appreciatively. 

Gladys Fielding, with the keen intuition of 
aclever woman, read his thoughts as easily 
as if he had spokenthem. They piqned her. 
Most men fell in love with her at once, and 
surrendered unconditionally. This one evi- 
dently retained sufficient selfcommand to 
criticise, perhaps to condemn her. 

The tall, broad-.shouldered, young artist, 
with the crisp wavy red-gold hair and hand- 
some grey eyes had aroused her interest. 
She had shown him unwonted favour, yet he 
was not sufficiently gratefal or inclined to 
acknowledge her sway. 

“He admires me from an artistic point of 
view,” she reflected, swiftly. “He would 
like to put mein one of his pictures. He will 
ask me to sit for him when.cur. acquaintance 
isa little older. Otherwise, for some reascn, 
he does not approve of me. Is he in love, I 
wonder? If so, she must look to her laurels. 
I will punish him for this indifference, or dis- 
like, sooner or later.” 

Gervase Talbot had to take a stout, elderly 
lady down to dinner. He sabmitted to his 
fate with a calmness, not to say cheerfalness, 
that increased Gladys Fielding’s wonder and 
annoyance. Evidently it cost him no pain 
to tear himself away from her. Then 
and there, while carrying on a brilliant 
flow of repartee with her next-door neigh- 
bour, she determined to effect the young 
man's subjugation, to add Gervase Talbot's 
name to. her Jong list of victims, 

Natarally imperious, cold- hearted, and celf- 
centred, with a. craving for universal homsce, 
Gladys Fielding’s beauty and social suc:~»s 
had but served to develop her worst traits. 

By degrees she ‘had “grown to care for 
nothing beyond frerh triumphs and new sen- 
sations, while ‘keeping steadily in view the 
wealthy marriage that her want of fortnne 
rendered absolutely necessary. 

This was her third season, and she had re- 
ceived many offers, bat none sufficiently 
dazzling to ensure acceptance. She coveted 
a donble prize in the shape of ‘fortune and 
title, while the man with these desirable 
acquisitions had not as yet appeared to place 
them at her feet, to gratify her ambition to 
the fullest extent. 

Meanwhile, to outshine another woman, to 
win & man’s heart ‘for the pleasure of breaking 
itafterwards, afforded Gladys Fielding infinite 





satisfaction, a calm sense of power and supre- 
macy. Each bigher, nobler feeling had 
withered and cied, leaving only the rank 
weeds of pride ard self-love to flourish and 
grow apace in that fair brea-t. 

Yet, in spite of her calculating worldliness 
—her want cf heat. or rather because of 
them—Gladys was clever and well-informed, 
able to talk finextty upon any subject intro- 
duced—to bring some usw lizht to bsar upon 
it. 

Gervase Talbot discovered this when he 
found himself seated beside her again in the 
drawing-room after dinner. Her art criti- 
cisms were. freeh and original, pregnant with 
meaning. 

Gladys hed purposely sent the ball spin- 
ning down this professional groove, in order 
to arouse hisinterest. She suoceeded only too 
weil. The attixt began to regard hor as an 
exceptional girl, one worth studying ; and her 
willingnezs to listen to his opinicns, to allow 
him to engross her’attsntion, could not fail 
to please and flitter » young and rising man. 

“Do you intend reading anything to next 
year’s academy ?’she asked, later on. 

“TI may propose doing so, you know,” caid 
Gervase, with a smile; ‘‘ bat the hanging 
couimtites dispose. It_is one thing to send 
your work, and quits ancther to get it well 
hung, Ihave a rather ambitious canvas in 
hand now, and I ara ia despair because I can- 
not come across a face that will enable me to 
finieh it, or rather I was in despair until to- 
night!” 

Gladys Fielding laughed a Jow, clear, musi- 
cal laugh. Why, her prophecy was coming 
trae already! 

‘** What subject have you. chosen ? ” she in- 
quired. 

“Helen of Troy, surrounded by her 
maidens. They are all delineated, but the 
loveliness of face and form which, if I could 
but succeed in transferring it to my canvas, 
wonld render me famous, and my Helen, the 
queen of beantifal women, only dawned upon 
me.to-night.”’ 

‘“Why not ask the owner of the face in 
question tofavour you with a few sittings? "’ 
said Gladys, ¢@emurely. 

Gervase Talbot's heart beat rapidly. 

“Tf I felt certain that such a request would 
not give offence I should prefer it instantly,” 
was the eager reply. 

« Helen is classicaland hi: torical, a creature 
ofsong and story, notwithstanding her dubious 
morality,’ remarked Gladys, musingly. 
‘© Really there could be no possible objection 
to lending her one’s face, as it were. Assuming 
that your request is addressed to me, Mr. 
Talbot, and mamma’s £anction can he ob- 
tained, I am willing to give you three sittings 
rather than allow your picture to remain ur- 
finished. Of course, in return, I shall expect 
to see it hung on the line next spring, creating 
a perfect furore.” 

Gervaee Talbot’looked his thanks, as well 
as expressing them in words. Such gracious 
condescension on the part of the reigning 
beauty produced ths desired effect. His head 
swarm a little, his impassionable nature was 
fast acknowledging her sovereign sway. 

What man could continue to nourish pre- 
judice againet so much loveliness and grace? 
The touch of passion and empressement in 
Gladys Pielding's manner, the larking diableric 
in ber soft, velvety eyes, xo longer repelled 
him. 

‘After all,” he reflected, ‘‘ there must be 
women of every.type to make up the world. 
Gladys Fielding might be none the worse be- 
cance she failed to reeemble Madeline Vernon. 

Madeline! Why she was only a pure, gentle, 
well-bred, country maiden, whose calm beauty 
reminded ane of starlight and flowers and 
chiming bells, of all things subdued, holy, 
peaceful. : 

Gladys Fielding was already 2 finished 
woman of the world, a society queen, brilliant, 
accomplished, like a diamond flashing in the 
light. It was impossible to draw a comparison 
between the two. 





“T shall hope to pay a vieit to your studio 
ere long,’’ said Gladys, as they bade each other 
good-night. “A peep behind the scenes is 
always fall of interest for me!” 

‘*] shall bo more than delighted to throw 
my workshop open for your inepection,” 
Gervase Talbot replied. ‘I only wieh the 
contents were more deserving of such kindnevs 
on your part. You will not forget the sittings 
you have promised me?”’ 

‘You had better plead your cause in person 
with mamma. I don’t suppose she will prove 
very obdurate. I am becoroing jeaions of your 
Helen, Mr. Talbot. I bslieve we are so 
thoroughly identified in your mind that you 
cannot tell us apart.”’ 

There was a letter from Madeline awaiticg 
him when he got homo, a letter breathing un- 
abated love and trust and tenderness on the 
part of the young girl who had penned is, 

Gervase read it through, then fell into a 
brown study. Drawing a pencil from his 
pocket he commenced sketching absently on 
the blank page of the letter. Hse awoke from 
his reverie with a start to find that he had 
Gepicted Gladys Fielding's classic profile upon 
the ietter it bad given Madeline Vernon ro 
much pleasure to write. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Fretprne raised no objection to the 
proposed sittings when Gervase Talbot brought 
the subject under her notico. He was suffi- 
ciently well-known in society a3 an artist for 
the request to take the form of a delicate com- 
pliment paid to her daughter, while Gladys 
had already settled the matter in private’ by 
declaring her willingness to sit for him ; and 
Mra. Fielding always howed to that strory, 
imperative young will, and followed meekly 
in her daughter's train. 

Previous to her first visit Gervase Talbot 
prepared his studio for the reception of so fair 
and fashionable a model. Bits of tapestry, 
armour, pictures xnd china began to adcrn it, 
as well ag the tocls and properties of his craft. 
Portfolios full of sketches were got out in 
readiness for her inspection. Pictures, finished 
and unfinished, stood against the walls. 

On 2 large easel in the centre of the studio 
stood the grand half-painted picture represent- 
ing Helen and her maidens. China bowls 
filled with roses of all shades, from creanry 
white to deepest damask, were placed in odd 
nooks and corners, scsnting the place witis 
their rich fragrance ; ® mellow light streannec 
in through the stained glass window. I:-wan 
the studioof a Sybarite rather than thatof an 
ordinary hard-working artist. 

He felt half glad, ‘half sorry, that Gladys 
Fielding was coming to him. He contd net 
Gefine his own attitude towards this ‘girl, 
whose radiant beauty seemed to illumine his 
studio when ‘she arrived, and fill it with new, 
gracious infinences. Beneath her smiles ‘ard 
pleasant, low-voiced words, his first senration 
cf dislike and aversion was fast melting away. 

Gervase Talbot was only 8 rising man with 
a reputation yet to be achieved, and to be thus 
favoured by Gladys Fielding, the beauty of-the 
season, sougbt after in vain by so many men 
of rank and fortune, wes in iteelf sufficient-+to 
render him woul a og and inclined-to 
regard her more leniently. 

fle brought his unframed works forward 
first at her request, and displayed them to-the 
best advantage. Then he had to show the 
pictares inthe portfolios. There were sketches 
of peasant life in Norway, and on the Conti- 
nent; there were landscapes, picturesque 
figures, quaint old homesteads, castles, ships, 
ports, and hundreds of heads. ; 5 

Gladys Fielding, leaning back in the-chair 
he had placed for her, surveyed them all with 
a delightful pretence of being severe and criti- 
cal. She praised the young artist's productions 
not folsomely and indiscriminately, but in a 
manner that proved her to be conversant with 
art, and keenly alive to its beauties. Never 
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hhad praise scomed so cubtly sweet to Gervase 
Talbot before. 

“JT am sure that you wil! boa great artist 
if you choose,’’ she-said, as they closed the 
Jast portfolio; ‘there is a splendid career in 
atore for you, Mr. Talbot !”’ 

“Ah, if you may but prove a true pro- 
phetess!" he replied, witn a smile. ‘ At 
east, auch a cheering prediction, coming from 
‘you, should nerve me to do my best in order 
eo falfil it!“ 

Gladys disappeared for a few moments into 
the tiring-room he had prepared for her, to 
isene forth no longer clad in conventional 
nineteenth century garments, but in long, soft, 
clinging robes, falling around her superb figure 
ae olassioal, artistic folds ; wine coloured robes 
with a deep border of old gold, a golden fillet 
eonfining her wealth of guuny hair, massive 
gold bracelets clasping her round white arms. 

‘The Trojan war no longer surpriees me, 
with regard to its length and the quantity of 
blood shed, since I have seen Helen!” he 
whispered, as he assisted her on to the dais, 
and arranged her flowing drapery around 
her. 

Gladys Fielding only Janghei her low musi- 
val laugh. Indirectly she hoped to make Helen 
responsible for yet another victim. 

“You deem her deserving of the zeal dis- 
played on her behalf by Greeks and Trojans 
alike then—of the ten years war?’ she said, 
interrogatively. 

“ Yea, or rather, ‘since no detailed descrip- 
tion of Helen has come down to us through 
the ages, I could have understood men going 
to such extremes had you occupied her place 
in history.” 

Gervase Talbot made the most of those 
three sittings. Gladys Fielding was always 
accompanied to the stadio by her mother, yet 
that lady interfered but little with her enjoy- 
ment. She formed ecarcely any check upon the 
conversation carried on betwen the artist and 
his new modei. 

With the tact and finesse peculiar to her, 
Gladys Fielding drew from him by degrees 
all his most cherished hope and aspirations 
with regard to art, wondering nota little at 
the freshness and enthusiasm he manifested 
in such a jaded age, 

It amused her. She contd understand a 
man using his talent in order to win fame 
and fortune for himezelf; bat that he should 
seek as well to purify and elevate the lives of 
others—his exalted conception of an artist's 
mission—seemed to her absurd and utopian, 

“You ought to have lived in the middle 
ages, when men painted for love rather than 
profit!’’ she remarked once when they were 
discussing the subject, and Gervase had waxed 
eloquent in dofence of hisown theory. “ This 
is the age of small things, remember, and 
narrow motives. We do not care for heroic 
themes and grand ideas; the real, not the 
ideal, enchants us. Our books and pictures 
must be faithfal reflections of contemporary 
life ; otherwise they fail to attract. Uniil I 
eet you I hardly thought such unselfish devo- 
tion to art for itself alone still existed in the 
world. It is positively refreshing ! ”’ 

Her words had a playful ring, and they gave 
him an uncomfortable imoression of having 
rendered himself ridiculous. In future he 
resolved to say less abont his cherished aims 
and motives. Onatwardly, at least, he would 
appear a3 indifferent, as blasé and self. centred 
as othér men, 

One fact, however, did not transpire, some- 
what to Gladys Fielding’s annoyance. She 
could not ascertain if Gervase were in love 
with, or engaged to any other woman. He 


always contrived to evade any indirect ques. | 


tions tending in this direction. Some instinct 
warned him to keep his engagement to Made- 
¥ine Vernon a secret from Gladys Fielding. 
She was hardly the sort of girl to listen 
with any interest to a confession of love 
entertained by a man for someone else. 
Perhaps, too, Gervase feared to lose her 
newly-awakened liking for him, her recently 





displayed kindnees and condescension, by 
means of an imprudent revelution. 

All too soon, as it seemed, the sittings came 
tc an end. The lovely oval face, with its ivory 
tiat and blash-roze bloom, its large, starry, 
violet eyes, and wavy masses of golden hair, 
suailed upon him from the canvas like a dream 
of beauty. His pictursa was finished ! 

*‘T hope you will ss0n find a purchaser for 
it, Mr. Talbot !’’ said Mes. Fielding. 

Gladys said nothing as she stood there toy- 
ing with her big, lace-bordered sunshade, 
dressed as usual in exquisite taste. 

‘It ought to be a great success, you know,” 
the good lady went on, mildly; “there is so 
much painstaking work in it. You are so 
dreadfally in carnest about all you do that 
the result can hardly fail to be satisfactory !’’ 

‘‘Itis not my intention to sell this picture,” 
said Gervase, rather abruptly. 

“Why not?” asked Gladys, raising her 
eyes to his with an encouraging expression ia 
their soft, valvety deptha. 

‘‘T shali keepit as & memento of your kind- 
ness in vouchsafing to sit for me,” he replied, 


an under-current of passion ranning through 
his voice, ‘to sell it would seem almost like 


* Selling me !"’ she interposad, with a laugh 
not wholly devoid of bitterness. Was she 
not, in common with many other well-born 
high-bred girls in the matrimonial market, 
waiting for a bidder? ‘‘Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Perhaps. At any rate, the picture will 
remain in my possession.” 

“The pleasure of having advanced your 
fortanes will not be mine, then?”’ 

‘‘ That does not follow,” he replied, the 
colour rushing to his handsome face. ‘“ There 
iare higher obligations than these connected 
with money or fame. I shall always remain 
your debtor! '’ 

‘‘Indeed{ Then in part payment of the 
debt I shall expect you to come to us some- 
times when we invite you,” said Gladys, 
sweetly, as she rose to go, ‘I hear that you 
are quite a recluse, and that af your age is 
very foolish.” 

“My time is 30 fully occupied with my 
j Work,” was the half-weary reply. ‘I cannot 





as 1 should enjoy it."’ 
** Bat you would work all the better for occa- 
| sional relaxation!"’ she resumed, suffering him 
to retain her hand in his for a few seconds, a 
smile curving her lovely lips. ‘You must 
not venture to decline mamma's invitations 
when they arrivs, Mr. Talbot. Weare notin 
the habit of being thwarted, and our sovereign 
digpleasure would await you!” 

“T will accept them as commands from 
majesty,’ he said, promptly, ‘‘a daty and a 
| pleasure combined."’ 

The studio seemed dull and depressing when 
Gladys and her mother had quitted it, Ger- 
vase took up his brush, painted for half-an- 
hour, then, with an expression of disgust, 
painted his work out again. Lighting a cigar 
| he flung himself into an easy chair. 
“She would appear to have taken all my 
‘cunning away with her,” he reflested, discon- 
| Solately, his syes resting upon the lovely, 
seductive face so racently limned. ‘ She is 
magnificent—a girl of a thousand, and yet 
| there are times when I wish heartily that I 
‘had never seen her! She has awakened 
| thoughts and longings within me unknown 
before, and which can never be satisfied. I 
| wonder whether I most hate or like her? I 
‘ought to run down to Inglefield again to see 
; Madeline, poor little girl. Perhaps the sight 
| of her will drive these mad, feverish fancies 
| from my brain! ” 
| “ At any rate, he no longer regards me with 
_indifference,"’ thought Gladys Fielding, tri- 
| umphantly, during the homeward drive. “I 
, have altered all that. He may in time grow 
angry with me as others have done after 
| singeing their wings, but he will never be in- 
_ different to me again. I mean to ocoupy the 
first place in his heart. For my sake he shall 











—ae 


be ready to neglect even his much-loved pro. 
fession. Had I failed to make an impression 
on him I should have imagined my power to 
be on the wane. As it is I have proved it to 
be stillin its zenith!” 

She could not afford to let Gervase Talbot 
escape her. The handsome young artist who 
had, at first, dared to disapprove of rather 
than admire her, mnst be sacrificed, together 
with his dreams and ambitions, at the shrine 
of her overweening self love. 

Gladys Fielding had no intention of falling 
in love with Gervase herself, or of marrying 
him eventually, should he propose to her. His 
want of fortune and position must needs kee 
them apart, and thus far she had made it the 
object of her life to inflict pain without shar. 
ing it, to play with edged tools, careless of the 
consequences to others, providing she did not 
get cut herself. 

Love in its highest sehse, apart from 
coquetry and flirtation, was still unknown to 
her. No strong, deep, lasting attachment had 
ever stirred her seifish, calculating nature, 
and brought all that it contained of good and 
bad into fierce conflict 

Gervase Talbot begin to paint only by fits 
and starts. His industrious mood had deserted 
him ; he could no longer concentrate his mind 
on his work. A lovely pale face with larga 
velvety eyes, sometimes tender, sometimes 
mocking. swam betwe-n him and the canvas 
he was engaged upon. He was always making 
fresh sketches of this face, endeavouring to 
define the sensations to which it had given rise 
within him. 

Gladys Fielding's brilliant beauty had en- 
thralled bis senses. It could never epp2al to 
his higher, better nature, or affect nim as 
Madeline Vernon's pure giclish loveliaess and 
worth had done. 

He did not realise this, however, at tho 
time. He only felt that he was under a spall 
from which he was powerless to free himself— 
a spell productive of miagled happiness and 
misery. ; 

When away from Gladys he took himeelf 
sternly to task for the folly and madness, ths 
wild, hopeless passion increasing day by day. 


; He resolved to shun her. to adhere to tho ssfe 
, path of honour and dary. 
afford to indulge in delicious indolence, much | 


Then an invitation wou'd arrive from syme- 
one at whose ball or dinuer-party she was sure 


| to be present, or perheps from Mrs. Fielding 


herself, and Gervase forgot his good resola- 
tions sufficiently to acc2pt it. And ouce beside 
Gladys, within the circle of her subtle, psns- 
trating inflaence, her nameless grace and 
charm, he did not even struggle against the 
fate that had overtaken him. 

He found himself wondering occasionally 
whether, if he were free to throw himaelf et 
her feet, Gladys world consent to bec me hia 
wife. While drawing him oot and winning 
his heart she had contrived to keep her own 
sentiments well veiled from him. He could 
not tell whether she loved him or not, and 
the uncertainty cost him many an unquiet 
hour. : 

Gladys had not concealed her predilection 
for wealth, her extravagant, luxurious ten- 
dencies, however; these were patent enough 
to him, and the utter insufficiency of his own 
small means to meet her requirements in & 
fatare husband seemed to place her farther off 
from him than ever. 


(To be continued.) 








Prayinc THe Manpo.tne is the newest musi- 
cal fancy in New York, the banjo being quits 
out of fashion. The mandoline is a very 
dainty-looking instrament—no small induce- 
ment to a Transatlantic belle ; and when sus- 
pended round the player’s neck with blue or 
copper-coloured ribbon, according to the com- 

lexion, makes a picturesque ensemble. The 
fashion is copied from Qaeen Margaret of 
Italy, who is a finished player, and either 
Italian popular airs or Spanish gipsy songs 
are considered the most appropriate ditties. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 


—0I— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Spans felt quite a glow of professional 
gatiafaction a8 he read and re-read the last 
entry in the shabby old memorandum book. 
Ho was no tyro in bis calling, but as James 
Gray had told Lady Julia, a very famous man 
jn his own line of-business. Easy jobs, how- 
ever liberally rewarded, were not welcome to 
Mr. Isaac Sparks. He wae remarkably well 
off already, and he enjoyed the triumph of 
garching ont an impenetrable mystery, or 
ropning to earth a criminal no one elee sus- 

cted. far more than he did simply adding to 
the balance at his bankers, 

He had come to Fernlea partly to oblige 
bis old acquaintance, James Gray, but yet 
more because the case seemed one after his own 
heart. A mysterious disappearance was com- 
mon enough, but a disappearance where the 
heroine was neither young, rich nor beantiful, 
presented unusual features, and Mr. Sparks 
jamped at the opportunity of such a case. . 

Arrived at Fernlea he grew yet more 
interested. The first ray of light was when 
he discovered the pile of neatly-folded 
garments did not represent the clothes the lost 
woman had worn on the last evening she was 
seen alive. The second was when Mr. Gray 
admitted—very unwillingly—that he did not 
believe Lady Jplia had really liked the servant 
she now mourned as ‘‘so trustworthy and 
invaluable.’? But these were but trifles com- 
pared to the discovery of poor Janet's diary. 
Mr. Sparks could fairly have hugged himself 
with delight as he read that last page. He 
deposited the book with great care, as became 
such @ priceless document, on the dressing- 
table, and then looked at his watch. It was 
almost three o'clock, 

The detective rose and stretched himself. 
He was getting decidedly sleepy ; he had told 
Mr. Gray he believed all the “‘frights ” and 
“warnings” would be reserved for Natalie 
Daventry, and had added that though he 
should pass the night in poor Janet's room, he 
expected nothing particular would happen. 
Well, more than half the night had was gone, 
and nothing had happened! He was pro- 
foundly sleepy and very tired besides; he 
had made one important discovery, surely he 
deserved repose! Besides, according to his 
theory, the strange power, natural or ghostly, 
that was so harassing the domestic peace of 
Fernlea, would be careful ere it risked a 
meeting with himself ; so baving decided there 
was nothing to be gained by continuing his 
vigil, the detective flung himself as he was 
on the bed poor Janet Dent would never 
occupy again, and in loss than ten minutes 
was sleeping as peacefully and soundly as 
though he had been occupying the best bed- 
chamber at the Monkton Hotel. 

He was a strong, healthy man, who worked 
hard and constantly, but yet paid some atten. 
tion to the laws of nature. It often bappened 
he had to kcep late hours—it was a purt of his 
profession; bat when his nights were 
shortened ; he recouped himself by siestas in 
the afternoon, He never drank or smoked, 
was most abstemious and simple in what he 
ate. He never undertook more business than 
he could do justice to without one mental 
strain, and once every year he took an entire 
month’s holiday. He reaped the reward in a 
splendid constitution and health so perfect 
that he hardly remembered a day’s illness, 
He was stronger and more powerful than men 
ten years his janior, and bid fair, if he went 
on in his present style, to be a centurion. 

This being so, it was little wonder, perhaps, 
that he slept profoundly, that no sound dis- 
turbed him, and he was as fally loet to waking 
cares as though he had been a schoolboy, ora 


maid.-of-all-work (little short of a caunon ball | 


will wake either of these at an unaccustomed 
our according to my experience). This was 
natural enough, but it was strange for the 


great detective to wake with a splitting head- 
ache, with a dull, heavy feeling at his brain as 
though thought was an impossibility, and 
memory 4 trouble. 

It was strange to see the bright August 
sunshine pouring into his room through the 
close-drawn blinds, and to hear a prolonged 
knocking at the door as though it had been 
continued some time, and its perpetrator was 
getting hopeless. 

Mr. Sparks jumped off the bed, and opened 
the door to see Daniels standing there with a 
perplexed anxious face. 

‘Thank Heaven, you're safe, sir!’ the 
man said, simply, coming into the room and 
closing the door. ‘I've been knocking hard 
on five minutes, and I began to be a‘raid you'd 
gone after poor Janet.” 

The words seemed to fall on Mr. Sparks's 
ear with a far-off sound. He could hardly 
realize their sense; but he was almost pain- 
fully. conscious the fault was with himeelf, and 
not the speaker. He walked to the toilet- 
stand, filled the basin with water, and plunged 
bis head in two or three times. Meanwhils 
Danie’s quickly drew up the biind, and threw 
open the window. The effect was almost 
magical ; the dull stupefied feeling passed off at 
once, and Mr. Sparks could turn to the butler 
—with aching head and throbbing eyes it is 
true—once more the keen, sharp-eared detec- 
tive. 

“Tcan’t make it out,” he said, slowly; 
‘‘such a thing never happened to me in my 
life before. I watched till three, and then I 
thought nothing would happen and lay down. 
I remember nothing till I heard you knocking 
at the door.” 

‘* It's nine o'clock, sir. Breakfast will be 
in balf-an-hour. Mr. Gray expected you down- 
stairs, and I can’t explain it, sir, but some. 
times we both got uneasy. You're locking 
very badly. Just take a peep at yourself in 
the glass!” : 

It was quite true. Mr. Sparks looked as if 
he had been up all night. 

“Do you know, Daniels, but for the utter 
impossibility of such a thing, I should imagine 
I'd been drugged.” 

“Just what I was thinking, sir,” was the 
unexpected rejoinder. ‘‘ May I make free to 
ask if you took any physic last night ?” 

“ Physic!” screamed the detective, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Inever took any in my life, at any 
rates, since I caaremember. What do you 
mean ?” 

‘‘ T suppose you don’t notice it, sir, having 


open now makes it a bit better; but when I 
first came in the atmosphere nearly knocked 
me down ; it smelt like a chemist’s shop, only 
much stronger.” 

“I was all right till I lay down, andI am 
certain there was no unpleasant smell in the 
rcom then. I am particularly sensitive to 
scent. I can’t even stand the most harmless 
perfume.” 

Daniels walked towards the bed and looked 
about. His quick eye soon discovered a hand. 
kerchief on the pillow close to where the de- 
tective’s head had rested. 

“Is this yours,sir?” he arked, taking it 


up. 

Pe No! All wy things are marked.” 

It was an ordinary cambric handkerchief, 
gentleman's size, and of moderate quality. It 
was perfectly dry, but still exbaled a most 
pungent odour, recalling the emell of ether 
and the faint, sickly perfame of the white 
hyacinth. 

The brtler held it to his nose, and waa 


been here all night, and the window being | 


would like to put the surname too, but I tell 
her it wouldn’t do, as I so often have to be 
incognito. As itis, I amquite sure if ever & 
am suddenly discovered to be a detectives 
when people are thinking me a harmlesa 
stranger, it will be ail through Matilda Jane 
and her gigantic ‘ Isaacs !” 

He had rattied on to gather time to collect 
his thoughts. Really he was more tyonblesi 
and perplexed than ever before in his protes- 
sional career. 

“Tf it isn’t yours, whose is it, sic ?” 

‘‘ Daniels, my good friend, don’t take to 
asking questions, or I shall answer no kind. 
You want to know whose is it, and | inquire 
who put it there!” 

The butler shook his head. 

** Did you fasten the door, sir?” 

“ Tlocked the one into the landing. ‘Pho 
other I bolted. People may have duplicate 
keys, my good Daniels, but—unless they are 
spectres—they can’t defy the power of a good 
strong bolt.” 

“ And how do you feel ?” 

“T feelas if I had been up all night, and 
my head aches 2bominably; but they haven't 
dazed me quite. I think 1 have brains enongh 
left to cope with most people.” 

*‘ Well, I'menre, sir, you are a brave one ?” 
said Daniels, #dmiringly. ‘‘ There’s poor Mr: 
Gray shaking like an aspen leaf when he came 
to tell me he'd been listening outside your 
door, and couldn’t hear a sound. Iwon’t deny, 
sir, I felt startled too. I couldn’t help think- 
ing you see you might be gone after Janet 
Dent !”’ 

“Look here, Daniels! There mustn't bes 
word of this drug business downstairs !’ 

‘* Of course not, sir! Only excepting my- 
selfand Mr. Gray the hcusehold believe yoo 
to be in the red chamber, Your shaving- 
water has been taken there an hour ago,” 

“How cold it must be getting! Wei, 
look here, Daniela, I think I’d better join the 
shaving-water, and make up my morning 
toilet, if you've = few minutes to spare you 
might just put that to rights,”’ and he pointed 
to the bed. ‘ If any of the maids come up they 
may raise the alarm that they think a ghost 
haa been sleeping in Mrs. Dent's room !” 

“T’ll see to it; but, law, sir. none of the 
maids ‘ll come ap to-dey. They’re read 
scared, all of them.” 

*¢ Well, I’m off.” 

“ A minute, sir. Hadn't you better seo if 
the ghost hasn’t taken anything?” 

Mr. Sparks stared. 

“You think it was a ghost then?” 

‘We must call is something, sir. That 
there handkerchief never came withons 
hands!” 

“ Well, I admit that; but then ghosts are 
mostly honest characters. I never heard of 
their stealing anything—unlees it wus Mrs. 
Dent!.”’ 

Daniels came a step nearer. 

*¢ GHosts don’t come for nothing, sir; and 
drugged handkerchiefs are not brought for 
nothing, It couldn’t have been to frighter 
you, because you were asleep. lt seems to 
me the object was to prevent your waking uj» 
while Mr. or Mrs, Ghost took what they had 
a fancy to.” 

Mr. Sparks started. E 

‘‘ Daniels,” he said, warmly, ‘you've mis- 
taken your walk in life. You ought to have 
been a detective; you would have been am 
honour to the force.” 

“I'd rather be as 1am, sir; and now, be- 
fore you go, just tell me, do you miss any- 
thing? I don’t think I ever was in this room 
till yesterday, and I own I can’t quite re. 








almost overcome. In perfect silence he passed 
it to the detective. 

‘ Drogged, indeed!” said Mr. Sparks, 
quietly ; ‘‘but how in the world was it done!” 


kerchief ?” 





“I'm certain, Daniels. My sister declares I 
lose all my things, and so she’s taken to mark- 
ing them in letters an inch large. I've nothing 
" belonging to me that hasn't ‘Isaac’ on it in 
letters big enough to be read a mile off. She 


** You are quite sure, sir, it’s not your hand- | 


member what ought to be in it.” 

A horrid suspicion came to Mr. Sparks. 

‘1 found a book last night, Daniela, a kina’ 
of diary that had belonged to Mrs. Dens. 3 
| fancied that and an old portrait I found withs 
| it might throw light on the case, and I pns 
| them on the dressing-table. 1t can’t be they 
' are gone !"’ 24d : 
{  Qlean gone, sir!” said Daniels, enophsti- 
cally, ‘Just look for )oarself.” 


; 
} 
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“ But ——”" 

‘If anyone got in to put the handkerchief, 
sir, depend upon it they carried off the things 
too.’’ 


“I know I put them there.”’ 

“And you see they’re gone. J've never; 
been near enongh to the table to touch them.” 

‘‘As if I should suspect you. Danieis, this | 
isan ugly business. I mever heard of one to | 
match it." 

‘Nor I, sir. Well, I must be going; bat I 
can’t help saying, Mr. Sparks, if I had had 
a suspicion of what was going to- happen I, 
wouldn't have set foot in Fernlea, not for. 
donble my wages.”’ i 

‘‘IT hope you don’t mean to go! I have been 
counting on your assistance.” 

“IT shall n’t go, sit, now I’m here. I’vea. 
character to keep up, and if I went just be- 
cause of these strange doings, folks might say 
I had a hand in them. No, Mr. Sparks, I 
shall stay and see the end of it; bat ali 
the same, I rue the day I ever set foot in 
¥ernlea.” 

Panctually as the gong sounded Mr., 
Oharles Trevanon entered the breakfasié-room, | 
Joan camein at the same moment through ' 
the glass windows, which were down to the; 
ground, juet a picture of fresh, prosperous | 
youth, in her pale pink cambric dress, a_ 
banch of roses in her hand. Her mother | 
followed, gracious, queenly and hospitabie. ' 
Nita and Mr. Gray appeared together, tho, 
child a trifle paler than her wont, and with a.) 
ead, weary look in her sweet, dark eyes. 

They took their places, and the meal went ' 
on. Daniels and his ssistants waited at- | 
teutively on the party, Lady Julia talked | 
pleasantly on common topics. Joan seconded | 
her ably. Mr. Trevanon made himself per. ! 
fectly charming. No stranger watching those 
five could possibly have guessed the strange 
mystery that hung over Fernlea. It would 
have been as hard to divine as that the 
courtiy-polished guest at Lady Julia’s right- 
hand was really a famous detective from 
Scotland-yard. 

‘**Oan I speak to you?’’ he managed to ask 
hie hostess, in a whisper. “I have something 
for your private ear.’’ 

She bowed her head, ani when the party 
rose from table she detained Mr. Trevanon 
for a moment to admire a choice fern, and in 
that moment contrived to whisper,— 

‘* [shall be in my boudoir until eleven.” 

It wanted half-an-hour to that time when 
Mr, Sparks presented himself in the boudoir. 
Lady Julia was half-reclining on a low couch 
drawn close to the open window, a piece of 
fancy work in her hand, She dropped this as 
the detective entered. 

‘May I bolt the door? It is important 
that we should not be distarbed.”’ 

“ Certainly,” then she signed to a chair 
near her, and asked, anxiously, ‘‘Can you 
tell me anything? Have you found poor 
Janet?” : 

‘‘f can't say I have looked for her,’ re- 
tarned Isaac Sparks, slowly. ‘I have tried 
to sift the matter from its origin. I believe 
firmly that Mrs. Dent's disappearance is 
nothing but one of a@ series of annoyances 
designed by some enemy of the Daventrys, 
That is my honest opinion,” 

Lady Julia opened her eyes with a slightly 
displeased expression. 

« My object isto find Janet., I wonld rather 
not enter into any other question.” 

‘Bat the two matters are so inextricably 
mixed up, it is impossible to consider one with- 
oat the other. I can, of course, relinquish 
the quest altogether. But I warn you, if you 
are contented to leave the mystery unsolved, 
the friends and relations of Mrs. Dent may 
raise very unpleasant reports, and you will be 
seriously injuring Miss Daventry’s property. 
You are, of course, free to dismiss me; but if 
I continue here I must manage things as I 
think best.” 

Lady Jolia’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘I think you are treating me very cruel, 
Mr. Trevanon! A defenceless widow with two 





| orphaa girls, I should be powerless to solve this 


mystery if you withdrew your assistance. 
have perfeet confidence in. your skill. I only 


| wished to hint that, for my part, if poor Janet 


could be foand I would reat quite satisfied.” 
“I don't quite understand!” he replied, 
bluntly. 
She was forced to show her hand. 
‘“‘T mean that if Janes Dent would return 


| to her place in my household, I have such an 


esteem for her, such a perfect trust. and con- 
fidence in her devotion, that I should be ready 
to dispense with any explanation of her dis- 
appearance.” 

Mr. Sparks looked at lier keenly. 

“Then, madam, permitme to say you would 
be doing a grave wrong. If this.woman be 
alive, she ought, before returning to Feralea, 


'to give you fall and satisfactory reasons for 


her strange departure. To receive her back 
without would, in my mind, be an insult to 
your other ‘servants, aad a want of ordinary 


caution towards your daughters.” 


“T am not suspicious,’ said Lady Julia. 
‘‘ My poor, dear husband used to say I was too 
yielding, I was fond of poor Janet; and I 
trusted her!”’ 

Tne detective thought of the entry in the 
lost Janet’s diary, and smiled quietly to him- 
self, 

‘‘T mast ask you oue plain question, Lady 
Julia. Do you wish me to continue this 
case?” 

$* Yas... 

‘You understand £ will only do so on con- 
dition.of being left perfectly. free to choose my 
owa line of action, and that I rely upoa your 
aiding me by every means in your power ?"’ 

‘“* Certainly !|’’ 

‘“ Then, in tie first place, there is. some in- 
formation I particularly need. Had Janet 
Denat.a lover?” 

“Surely you are aware she was past 
forty?” 

* Precisely. Bat I am speaking in the pasi 
tense. Did Janet Dent. ever have a lover? 
And, if so, is he living?” : 

Lady Julia seemed to consider, At last she 
said slowly, almost reluctantly,— 

‘*T am quite sure she was never engaged to 
be married. She may have admirers, 
Her mother was the late Mra. Daventry’s 
maid and my husband’s foster-parent, Poor 
Will and Janet were like brother and sister ! 
There were three or four years between them. 
She was devoted to all the Daventrys: The 
old squire had a great liking forher. Though 
she was not ons of tha upper servants, he 


‘would have no one elae about him ia his last 


iliness.”’ 

A corviction stole over Mr. Sparks. In his 
conclusion last. night he had been partly 
wrong. hat blurred, faded picture repre- 
sented no lover of Janet Dent, but her foster- 
brother, William Daventry ! 

The lost woman’s hatred to Lady Jalia was 
in some way connected with him--bat how ? 
Surely a qaiet, prudent young woman such as 
Janet Dent had been could not have deceived 
herself by thinking her master’s son would 
make her Mrs, Daventry, and mistress of 
Feralea | > 

‘Did the Squire leave her a lagacy ?”’ 

“Yes; and a very one. Three 
hundred a-year for life,” said Lady Jalia, 
grudgingly. ‘‘And he knew perfectly that.J 
had only five, while Natalie was penniless | "’ 

‘Tt seems @ great deal-to leave a servant.” 

‘* Well, you see. her mother had been —_ 
much attached to the Squire’s wife; an 
Janet hereelf had done a great deal for the 
family, She nursed my predecessor, Joan’s 
mother, very patiently for years,’’ 

‘Il always anders Mrs, William Daven- 
try died when her child. was born?” 

“ Bat for two years before she had been ina 
decline, Janet was her devoted nurse; and in 
the Squire’s lifetime she had the entire charge 
of Joan. Then, when [ took the two children 
abroad, and Joan grew stronger, Janet's affec- 
tion seemed to centre in my Nita, who was 
always an ailing little thing.” : 


-you if it’s not in 





——— 

‘“‘ Then, apart from your family, the womay 
had no friends or interests ?” 

‘‘ T should say not!" 

“ And she was always cheerfal ? ” 

‘* Always.” 

* All you tell me, Lady Julia, confirms my 
own views. Janet Dent's sepgpeerance is the 
work of some enemy of the Daventrys. The 
woman herself was too insignificant to haya 
foes. She has been removed by some crafty 
hand, who thinks through her to strike a blow 
at you?” 

“ But, Mr. Sparks, I have no enemies, It ig 
quite true, if Joan dies before next January 
all the property passes to Guy Daventry, but 
then I don’t see what Mrs. Dent's loss has to do 
with that. And, besides, Gay Daventry—] 
have never seen him—is a gentleman, and 
gentlemen don't commit murder ?” 

‘¢ Then youthink Janet Dent is murdered?” 

Lady Julia was in haste to recall her words, 

a | think that she is dead!” 

“ ? ‘ 

“Tf she were alive she would have been 
found ?”” 

“Tn four-and.twenty honra! Why, my iady, 
people have been loss for weeks—aye and 
months too—and yet found. eventuaily, / 
shall n’ét give Janet Dent up this side of 
Christmas,” 

Lady Jaolia's mouth was working nerv. 
ously, 

The uext moment, to the detective's intense 
surprise, she burst into a fit of hysterica! sobs, 
which was just about the last thing Mr. 
Sparks had expected, 

‘* My dear lady,’’ he urged imploringly, “do 
try and calm: yourself of course I know the 
whole affair is terr:bly distressing; but you 
will do no good by giving way, For your chil- 
dren’s sake, control yourself, I beseech you.” 

‘‘ For my children’s sake,” she smiled faiatly, 
and began to dry hereyes. ‘“ Ah! sir, what 
would & mother not do with such a motive?” 

Mr. Sparks declined to answer this question. 
Not being # mother he probably felt unequal 
to the task he waited until Lady Jalia had 
grown quite calm, and then said quietly,— 

‘* You may have heard I passed the nighi 
in Mrs. Dent's room?” , 

“‘Did you! I should have been terrified. 
And did you see anything ?”’ 

If it was acting it was a eplendid perform. 
ance. Isaac Sparks began to ask himself if 
he could have misjadged this stately lady— 
whether, after all, he wags wrong in thinking 
she had any seoret hand in the mysteries of 
= , 

“ saw nothing ” 

** And were you able to sleep?” 

“ Most s yi” atte 

“You heard of Natalia’s indisposition. I 
have arranged for her to oceupy another room 
for the present. She isa very delivate girl.” 

“It is far better. Lam sure she is not strong 
enough to undergo snch a strain as sleeping 
alone in the blue gallery !”’ P 

“No; and with her terribly excitable dis- 
position one cannot be too carefal?”’ 

Mr, Sparks bowed himself out. So far as 
information went, the interview had been 
almost a failure. He had established the fact 
that-he was to bs his own master, and conduct 
the search as he pleased, and he had discovered 
that close ties bad: reaily bound. Janet 
Dent to the Daventrys; bat of the reason 
hinted at in the diary for her hatred of Lady 
Julia—for the“ secret” so plainly alluded to 
in the sarze book—he cenld find no trace. 

He was not an impatient'mean. In his pro- 
fession there often came times when he could 
do nothing but wait; svill, he never felt so 

ly at sea as hedid now. He strolled 
away from the boudoir, hardly knowing where 
to-go, when he encountered Pauline, to whom 
his fine character had been revealed by the 
batler. ena 

“I was hoping I should meet you, sir! 
saidthat damsel. ‘ Could a a word wi 


A little room, where Pauline sat to do 
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—— 
needlework, stood close by. They turned into 


* Mr. Daniels told me who you were, sir,” 
pegan Pauline, ‘‘and he said you thought 
gome danger threatened Miss Nita, and I 
wanted to tell you I think so too.” 

This was startling, but Mr. Sparks betrayed 
no surprise. only said saccinotly,— 

«Go on.” 

“[¢ was hours before Miss Nita could/sleep, 
poor thing !"” went on the sympathizing: wait- 
ingmaid, ‘* which, considering what she 
fancied she saw written on the wall, was 
natural enough.” 


The villagers say Fernlea is haunted, and I 
believe it is. Couldn’t you make miladi let 
Miss Natalie go away?” 

“ Lwish I could.” 

The day wore on, as days will-do, despite 
the harassing cares which oppress us. 

Mr. Sparks dreaded the coming night, not 
for himself. In spite of the sheck of the nar- 
cotic he was quite anxious for the fray, The 
effectssef the drug had passed off, and but for 
Natalie Daventry he would haye been. thank - 
fal forthe approach of: nightfall, since: he felt 
convinged that the hidden forces: which were 
80: busy/at F'ernles would take no step by day- 


“It was no faney,” interrupted: the deteo- | light. 


tive, “I caw the writing myself! Butthat'| 


jgnothing toalarm_ us. Just themisehievens 
trick of some spitefal son, with 
phésphorous om the wall, knowing their: 
cruel wexlsconid only be read in the dask, and 
so would-camge alarm.” . a’ 
Pauline dsewelong breath of amazement. 
She was @ lever girl, ba fairly. well edp- 
cated for herrelaes; but revelation neatly 


toolt her’ Ly; 

“ After that, sir, wou’t think mach, 
mayhe; of whet Ln: to.tell you; but it 
gave ae quite-® . 
has asoem mow pear Miss Daventry’s, and 
mine is, 80 to-sey, between. I gos up ones: in 
the night, for: I I +3 lear ber toss- 


ing about. 

Mir; f eon eye@-on Paniine, 
as — he would read her throug and 
thro 

“Is was just as I thought; sit. She was 
timid andsfeverish, so I thought Id jnat stay 
there, iNita’s always aftaid of giving 
trouble, but I, know for all- that she said she 
could manage by herself she wae glad for me 
to stay.”” 

“Tt was the most sensible thing you could 
do. Well?” 

“T jast leant back in a big arm-chair. I'd 
put out the candle, and was almost asleep, 
when a strange smell seemed to fill the room. 
I got up and strack a light, and there on the 
bed, clese to Miss Nita’s pillow, was a hand- 
kerchief stee in some nasty stuff, that 
smelt like a doctor's shop.” 

The butler’s exact description. Mr, Sparks 
started. 

“Conld anyone have entered the room ?’* 

“No, sir; bat the window was wide open— 
along ene—down tothe ground. That room 
looks on to the balcony, and anyone passing 
could have thrown the handkerchief in. The 
bed is in a straight line under the window, 
and Miss Nita wouldn’t let me draw the cur- 
tains or anything, because she felt-so hot.” 

“ Have you got the handkerchief by you?” 

Ske shook her head. 

“I know now it was foolish, sir; buat the 
smell was so strong—it seemed to stifle me. I 
just took and flang if over the balcony. I 
went down. to look for: it this morning, but I 
couldn’t see. a trace of it,” 

“Tt does not matter,’ said the detective, 
reassuringly, feeling that Pauline must be 
admitted to full confidence, “Just such 
another handkérchjef was placed on my pillow, 
so I know all abont it, You have probably 
saved your young lady's life, for the effect on 
me, streng man as. am, was startling ; and 
it might have turned a delicate girl into a 
stupor from which there was no awakening.” 

a Bot. sir, you were to sleep in Mrs. Dent's 
room ” 

“T did,” 

“Aud that room bas no balcony. How 
could anyone reach up to. throw a handker- 
chief in at that high window?” 

“The window was bolted, Pauline, and the 
doors locked. Nevertheless, the handkerchief 
appeared. I can’texplein if to-you, my good 
girl, We must fathom the mystery soon. 
esnwhile, for your young lady’ssake, do be 
careful,” , 
_Panline promised, bat she was evidently ter- 
ribly dismayed, e 

“Couldn't she go away, sir? Nothing ever 
happened till we came to this dreadful house. 


on know Mies: Mita 





He had eantioned- Pauline: never’ to leave: 
Miss Nita‘alone longer thaw she could hel 
and, of all things, to attend her whenever 
went out-of-doors, He had himeelf driven 
into Monkton; aad avoured ‘to obtain 
some information strange naw- 


cotio with which the mysteripus handkerchief’ 


had been saturated. 

Luckily, the bank/to w! hevhad just done: 
such signal’ serviog: for partner w® 
gentleman whose brother-in-law was the lead- 


ing physician of the Armed with a» 

letter of intraduetion, stating his true 

ter, and his: upgent -of the docto: 4 
Spurks presented 


ns wif 


Lackily, Dr: Arnold WAS 8: MAD of largo-om: | A 
‘hwo girls, She says the heiress is to be Lady 


perience-and great reading:. He told his ques: 
tioner at onge that the: 
unkwown im England; mach used by Italiana 
ingpbtle perfumes, Faw chemists would 
such a , but! upknown herbalists amd: 
quack practitioners would sppply it, takiag 
careto chargs heavily for the-same. 

‘Of course I may rely om. your: sileaze,” 
asked the detective. ‘‘ All hope of bringing 
one the guilt to the right party lies in 


‘* My good fellow, we doctors hear many 
strange secrets. You may trust me fally, and 
anything I can do for you pray demand,” 

Feeling as though he must seem a hopeless 
visionary, Mr. Sparks related the events of 
the past night, and, led on by Dr. Arnold's 
sympathy, told all he knew of the mysteries 
of Fernlea. 

The physician listened bewildered. 

‘* That maid deeerves a gold medalfor saving 
life,’ he observed at once. ‘I tell you plainly, 
sir, you had @ narrow escape. Had you not 
been aroused, but remained a few hours 
longer in that awful atmosphere, I won't say 
what the consequences would have been; but 
> for Miss Natalie, is would have killed 

er.” 

* Do you know her?” 

‘* I know her only by sight ; but a face like 
hers tells much to a physician.” 

‘* Doctor ! I want your honest, unprejadiced 
opinion. Could the drug you have: described 
be purchased in Monkton ?” 

‘* Assuredly not!” 

‘‘ And could it be bought elsewhere—in 
London, let us say—without exciting sus- 
picion? ” 

‘« It could be bought in any quantity by a 
person honestly engaged in the manufacture 
of perfumes. I don’t believe a private person 
could obtain it in England without a great 
difficulty ; but, on the other hand, it is pro- 
cured much more readily abroad, and once 
secured in a stoppered bottle its properties are 
not impaired by years of keeping-” 

‘* What would you advise me to do?”’ 

‘* lam not a détective—happily for me!” 
replied the doctor, quietly. “* I should bein a 
fi x ! ” 

‘I don't mean as.to the professional part 
of it. To my. mind, Doctor Arnold, Natalie 
Daventry has some bitter enemy who desires 
her life.. This enemy has free access to her at 
Fernlea.”’ F 

The doctor understood what was said, 
and guessed the awfal suspicion that ran he- 
tween the lines of- the warning, but he only 
shook his head. 

‘* My good sir, get some kind, womanly sonl 
to watch over the child night and day ; but as 


was one almost]. 


to removing her from Fernlea you simply 
can't do it. Lady Julia is her daughter's sole 
guardian. If it were the heiress it would be 
® widely different matter.’’ 

‘** Frankly, do you think her life in danger ?”’ 

“ It looks like it!” 

“ And we are Englishmen, and must stand 
by and say nothing !”” 

“ Mr, Sparks, 1 don’s say that. We can 
both in-our separate wayado mugh, You can 
set a 1 over Miss Natalie's movements. 
I will send my wife to Fernlea with an invyi- 
tation to the girl to come and spend a few 
days with us; but more than this we cannot 
do. The whole county would ezy shame on 
we if you ventased to suggest Lady Julia 

aventry was nev fit to take vare of her-own 
ghildren |” 

‘* Do you know her ?” 

Dr: Arnold smiled rather stran 

‘(IT knew her whewshe was-a gi 
she was married ta poor How To confess 
the truth, I liked whet I saw of hor so little 
that Ah ve a i ne a to eal and wel- 
some heF bac to Biamkshire in character 
of Lady Jolia Daventry of Tormiae" 

‘Then you have not seen hep since her 
return ?’’ 

“IT have met the party out diving, and 

¥3,, Arnold has taken my card te Fernlea, 

he brought me back golden-opi of the 








and when 


ape”? 


Breg 
Mr. Spaxks left this: obliging: dactor, and 
hurried back to Fernlea, He met Mr. Gray as 
the lodge. ; 

*E declare tronbles never coma alone!”’ 
said) the lawyer, testily. ‘My wits seem 
quite scared by this terrible news "’ 

“ What's that ?’? 

‘* You didnit know him. Ronald Yorke, that 
fine young man you saw with me the other day 
at Monkton. He’s dying!” 

‘‘Nonsenge!’’ exclaimed the detective. 
““Why it was only yesterday I saw him the 
very picture of health andstrength! He can’t 
be dying!” 

‘*He is! It seems he went uv to London last 
night, and was kuocked down by a cab as he 
was crossing a crowded part of the city this 
morning. The doctors give no hope, and have 


telegraphed his dying request that he may be « 


allowed to sea Natalie once more before the 
end,” 

‘* And they were only engaged yesterday! ”’ 
said Mr. Sparks, much impressed. ‘It seems 
terrible, poor young things !”’ 

‘‘T declare is makes me quite wretched !’’ 
said the lawyer. ‘‘And thoa I know his 
mother—as kind a woman as ever breathed !”’ 

‘‘ What does Lady Julia say?" 

‘‘T think I have been hard on her, after all. 
Her heart muat be in the right place, for she 
mekes no manner of difficuliy—only regrets 
she cannot take her poor child herself. But, 
with this mystery hanging over Fernlsa, of 
course she cannot leave home.” 

‘‘ But Miss Natalie ought not to go alone!"’ 

‘Pauline is to accompany her, and I shall 
put them both into the London train, Idon’t 
think any. barm can happen to Ya ; and the 
doctor who is attending poor Yorke will meet 
therm at the other end.” 

Even at that moment Isaac Sparks felt 
thankfn} to hear Natalie would be spared 
another night. at Fernles. At least, by her 
lover's deathbed, ehe would be safe from her 
enemy. 

The travellers were to leave by the seven 
o'clock train, reaching, London atten. It was 
a late hour for a young girl to arrive in the 
metropolis; but, on the other hand, it seemed 
cruel to risk not seeing her fiancée alive by 
waiting fora morning train. Beeides, Pauline 
was an experienced traveller, and would take 
good care of the young lady. 

“T only wish I was going with you,” said 
Mr. Gray to Nutaiie. “I don't like not seeing 
him.” 

But, Lady Julia interposed with a frown, 

“The telegram expressly says be can eee no 
one but, Natalie. And surely, Mr. Gray, you 
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[‘‘Is THIS YOUR HANDKERCHIEF, SIR?’ DANIELS SAID, MEANINGLY.] 


would net leave us alone after our recent 
alarms?” 

**Ne. My place is here; but-——” 

He was interrapted. The servant entered 
vith another telegram. Lady Julia read it 
with a trembling hand. 

“It's too late, my dear!” she said, more 
tenderly than anyone had ever heard her speak 
to Nita. ‘Mr. Yorke is dead!” 

She did not weep, this poor child, whose 
love-dream had been soabruptly broken. She 
uttered no passionate cry, no heartrending sob, 
but she looked like one suddenly turned to 
stone. 

The violet eyes wandered round and round 
the room as though she saw nothing, heard 
nothing. Then, with a pitiful little emile, 
eadder far than tears, che put one little hand 
on Mr. Gray’s arm, and whispered,— 

** You loved him too?” 

‘*I did, indeed!” 

There were tears in Lady Julia’s eyes. 
Pauline, who had been in the room to receive 
her last instructions, was crying heartily. The 
detective, whoee profession should surely have 
inured him to ead sights, felt a strange lump 
rise in his throat; but the girl who had been 
Ronald Yorke’s jiancée—who bad told him in 
that very room only the day before she should 
love him while life lasted—gave nosign of grief. 
Nita seemed like a creature suddenly ship- 
wrecked, who weuld not even realise her 
calamity. Her eyes wandered round and 
round the room, and yet appeared to see 
nothing; and at length she rose suddenly, and 
walked towards the door. 

““Where are you going, my dear?” asked 
her mother, gently. ‘Shall I come with 
you?” 

Nita shook ber head. 

“I would rather be alone.” ° 

A dead silence fell on those she had left. 
You might bave heard the ticking of a clock. 
Pauline noiselessly gathered together the 
shawls and other provisions for their comfort 





on the journey, now needless. As she was 
walking off with them Lady Julia interposed. 

“You had better not go near Miss Natalie, 
Pauline, If she is left quite alone she may 
fall asleep.” 

Pauline vanished. The girl’s own story 
was that in the shock of the moment she 
forgot the caution given ber to keep guard 
over poor Nita. She asserted, positively, that 
the strange episode of the night before were 
utterly forgotten by her in her genuine con- 
cern for Mr. Yorke’s death and her young 
lady’s bereavement. She went to the house- 
keeper's room to talk to Mrs. Daniels, with 
whom she was a great favourite. Together 
they discussed the romance so fearfully cut 
short, talking pathetically as women will of 
the fine brave young man who was gone, snd 
wondering if he had a mother to mourn for 


im. 

Time slipped on. It grew dark, and Mrs, 
Daniele, who was @ very nervous woman, 
lighted the lamp, and begged Pauline to stay 
till her husband came in. She had not heard 
much of the recent alarms, but Janet Dent’s 
dissppearance of course could not be kept 
from her, and that alone had been svfficient 
to terrify her. Pauline, who was thoroughly 
good-natured, stayed chatting on until the 
clock struck nine; only then did she remember 
she had been there over two houre. 

“I must be going!” she exclaimed, as the 
door opened to admit the butler. He looked 
surpriced to find her there. 

** How's Miss Natalie, Pauline?” 

“] can’t rightly say, Mr. Daniels,” said the 
girl, simply. ‘ My lady told me not to go to 
her ; she hoped she would fall asleep.” 

He followed Pauline from the room, closing 
the door carefully on his wife before he 
asked,— 

“Is that the way you keep your word, 
Pauline? Didn't you promise me to havea 
special care of Miss Nita?” 

‘I'm sure I meant to; but, Mr. Daniels, 





I didn’t dare to seem spying on her grief, and 
I fancied my lady was going to her hereelf.” 

Daniels turned impulsively back to his 
wife’s parlour. x 

‘* Maggie, ring for one of the girls to come 
up if you feel lonesome. I’ve got an errand 
to do.” . 

Pauline wondered when she heard him 
followed her; she wondered more when he 
said,— 

“Just tell me she’s in her own room, and 
that nothing’s happened to her, that’s all.” 

But she was not in the apartment so hastily 
prepared, and as far as Pauline could guess, 
had not been there since she prepared for her 
hurried journey. 

‘Don’t lose your wits,”’ said the butler, as 
he saw the vate ready to break out sobbing. 
“Of course she’s in her old room. Half-dazed 
with sorrow as she was, it isn’t likely she'd 
remember it was changed.” 

Pauline trembled. 

‘I daren’t go to the blue gallery alone, Mr. 
Daniels. I should feel ready to faint.” 

“No one wants you to go alone. I’d go by 
myself only it’s not right I should frighten 
Miss Natalie by going into her room. Surely, 
Pauline, you're brave enough to come with 
me?” « Sey, 

Pauline would far rather not have gone, 
but she was fond of Nita, and just a little 
afraid of the butler laughing at her for 
coward ; 80, clutching with desperate hold on 
to his coat-sleeve, ahe agreed to his request, 
and together they turned their steps towards 
the blue gallery. 


(To be continued.) 
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i‘ SHALL WE GO FOR A ROW?” THE TEMPTER ASKED, AND, IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, HIS VOICE TREMBLED.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


ADELAIDE’S TEMPTATION. 


—.0.— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tr was late on a foggy November afternoon. 
Everything looked dreary and miserable 
through the pea-soup atmosphere. Pedes- 
trians were hurrying homeward as fast as 
they could, anathematizing the fog, which pene- 
trated through their outer garments, making 
them shiver with its damp chilliness, and made 
its way into their lungs, causing many an 
attack of bronchitis and influenza. 

The lighted street lamps could not be seen 
ashort distance off, and it was a service of 
danger attempting to cross the roads without 
the assistance of a link-boy; indeed, these 
latter gentry were the only people fouad to 
give a good word to the fog, and plied a brisk 
trade in the more-frequented thoroughfares. 

London does not look its best on such a day, 
even the grand squares and streets presenting 
& mournfol appearance; but the shabby, 
dingy back streets, which are not exhilarating 
tolook at even in the brilliant sunshine of a 
June morning, were more depressing than 
ordinary seen through the medium of the thick 
yellow mist. 

This was particularly the case with a small 
row of houses leading outof one of the thorough- 
fares, where fifth‘rate lodgings are let. 

In one of the smallest and dingiest of these 
houses, in a tiny parlour, poorly and scantily 
furnished, a woman sat crouching: over the 
apology for a fire, trying to get a little warmth 
into her chilled frame. She still bore the re- 
mains of beauty on her face, but sorrow and 
illness had whitened her hair, sharpened her 
features, and left heavy traces on her once 
&mooth brow. 

There was no superfluous furniture in the ] 





room, and the sole covering for the floor was 
a Btrip of hempen druggetin front of the fire- 
place between the bars of which the wretched 
tire feebly spluttered. There was a folding. 
door ; and through this, which was partially 
open, an inner room could be seen containing 
a bed covered with a coarse.coloured quilt, a 
common-painted wash-hand.stand, and one 
cane chair, while a large wooden box had to 
do double duty as a wardrobe and dressing- 
table combined. 

The woman, who was sitting over the fire, 
every now and then raised her head, and looked 
anxiously towards the door, evidently expect- 
ing some one. 

** I wonder what makes her so late to day ?” 
she said, querulously, ‘‘ She knows how lonely 
Iam, and nobody makes my beef-tea as well as 
she does. I wish she would come home sooner, 
she might think a little more of my comfort 
than she does,” 

She sat there complaining to herself and 
shivering for scme time longer, but never at- 
tempted to get her beef-tea, which had been 
ready prepared for her, and only required 
warming in the little enamelled saucepan which 
was placed beside the basin containing it. 
Neither did she dream of eetting out the tea- 
things or preparing anything for the evening 
meal, She was too much engrossed with the 
contemplation of her own woes, and the hard: 
ships she had toendure to spare a thought for 
anyone else’s comfort, even though that some- 
one might be working hard all day trying to 
keep the wolf from the door, and had a long, 
dreary trudge home through the fog and mist, 
and might have been cheered by the sight of a 
cosy meal ready if only of plain material, and 
a pleasant face to welcome her after her day’s 
work, Bot the woman only thought of her- 
self, and felt extra ill-used by her daughter's 
unusual lateness. 

At length, however, the door opened, and a 
girl entered. She might, nay, she would have 
been pretty under altered conditions, but there 





was a weary, dispirited look upon her pale, 
thin face that robbed it of its youth, and told 
of worry, trouble, and insufficient food. She 
came over to the elder woman and fondly 
kissed her. 

‘IT am sorry I am late, mother, dear!” she 
said; ‘‘but Mrs. Brown asked me to trim a 
cap for her after the children’s lessons were 
finished, and of course I could not refuse, and 
then the fog was so thick that I lost my way, 
and thought I should never reach home to- 
night; but here I am, safe you, see after all!’’ 

‘‘ It was very unfeeling and selfish of Mre. 
Brown to detain you,’’ her mother said, com- 
plainingly. ‘“‘She knows what an invalid I 
am, It is bad enough having to do without 
you all day ; she ought not to keep you longer 
than the time she pays you for. To think 
that my daughter should have to gain her 
bread by teaching a grocer’s children! It is 
dreadful, and it might be so different if you 
would only be reasonable!” she added, begin- 
ning to weep. 

“There, there, mother, dear,’’ her daughter 
said, hastily, as though she wished to get 
away from a disagreeable subject, ‘do not ory. 
Mrs. Brown is not at alla bad woman! See 
what she has given me for trimming her cap ; 
we shall have quite a feast to-night!” and she 
displayed a box of sardines, a pot of straw- 
berry jam, and three new-laid eggs. ‘These 
eggs she has sent specially for you. Now I will 
see about getting your tea.” 

She passed into the bedroom, removed her 
coat and hat, and then began to prepare the 
evening meal. Under her skilful mapipalation 
the fire was soon burning brightly, the kettle 
singing merrily on the hob, and the cups and 
saucers neatly placed on the clean, though 
coarse table-cloth. ; 

She opened the pot of jam, made some crisp 
toast and boiled one of the new-laid eggs; she 
then placed a chair with cushions in it at that 
side of the table nearest the fire. 

‘“‘ There, mother !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Though 
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you-have had to wait for it, it is a better tea 
than you have had for a long time!’ 

She carefally assisted her mother to her 
place at the table,and lovingly attended to all 
her wants before she seated herself for the 
rest and refreshment ehe-so much needed. 

Under the inflaence of the warmth amd the 
unexpected dainties,; Mrs. Warren became 
more cheerfal. fhe watehed her daughter 
moving about with languid interest. For the 
firat time she noticed how thin and pale 
Adelaide looked; 

‘* You are a good child,’’ she said, wish un- 
wonted gentleness in her tones, “bat how I 
wish you could make up your mind to 
Mr. Braton. He would give you a sple« 
esti 
than slaving atthe drudgery of teaching those 
unruly children fora very small salary.” 

‘* Mother!” 

Bat Mrs. Warren was not to be stopped 
now she had got on to-her pet grievance. 

‘‘Only fancy, you might have your town 
house, your mansion in the country, your box 
at the opera, diamonds fit for a princess, 
horses and carriages. Oh! and to think that 
you persist in slaviog at the dru of! 

i » ae 


imagine no more-ewful fate for a woman than 
that of being an unloving wife.’ 

‘But stili,” her mother went on, harping 
on the same string, ‘it would be so nice if 
you had a fine house, horses and carriages, 
and_plenty of money !”’ 

‘Granted, mother,” Adelaide‘said, wearily. 
**It would be pleasant. to be rich if—if there 
was not such a price-te- be paid for it as be- 
coming Mr. Bruton’s wife.” 

Mre. Warren could not understand her 
daughter's objection to marrying a man old 
enough to be her father, and stout and bald 
into the bargain, when against these trifling 
disadvantages his wealth was thrown into the 
scale. 

She forgot now that. her own had been a 
love-match, and. could only. regret_the position 
she haai loss. 

It was the oid story ; her husband bad been 
@ very rich mas, but a.bank. had broken and 
swept away the whole of his property. He 
had sunk under the blow, leaving a widow-and 
one daughter totaliy unprovided for. 

The. widow had brooded and:repined- over 
her loszes till she became a hypochondriacal 
invalid. 

The daughter; on the contrary, though a 
young girl, put her shoulder to the wheel and 
her pride in. her pocket. She looked out-at 
once for some employment, and did not refuse 
the situation of governess ina rich grocer’s. 
family, although it sorely hurt her mother’s 
pride to think that her darling, who she would 
have like to see queening it in society, was 
reduced to earning in such a fashion the 
money which kept them both from starvation. 

“What is the matter with Mr, Bruton?” 
Mrs. Warren pursued, in spite of her 
daughter's evident distaste-of the subject. “I 
am sure he is a very agreeable man. I cannot 
see why you should object to him. Many 
girls would jamp at such a chance-as- there is 
offered to you.” 

‘Then [am not like other girls, I suppose; 
for I certainly could not jump at it.’’ 

‘* You are incorrigible, I am afraid,’ with.» 
iugubrious sigh, as. she remembered all the 
good thinge Adslaide’s obstinacy wasdepriving 
ber of. “ You are not in lave with anyone 
elae?” she added, with sudden suspicion, 
thinking she might have a clue te her 
daughter's etrange behaviour: 

‘‘No, I sm- not in love with anyone else,” 
Adelaide said, fiashing slightly beneath her 
mother’ keen gaze, 

_ She spoke-truly. She was not in leve, but 
like most other young girls, she had her day- 
dreams, and her ideal hero presented a very 
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different appearance from the man her mother 
was 80 anxious she should marry. 
‘‘ Then I cannot.understand your conduct.” 
**Oh! mother, I am) oe -— fen 
agree upon thig-enbjeat. ith regar ; 
Braton, in the'first place he is more than, 
double my age; In the second he hay & 
daughter nearly as old as myself, and’1 domet 
think she wonld.care to have a stepmother," 
“Oh | she would’ soom get married with. the 
fortane: her father will give her; she need not 
be am obstacle long,” Mis. Warren said, 
had somewhat of a selfish Riot ic: 
enuslingersnae marriage, for: 
missed: terribly all the: ries to, which: 
had bem acoustomed, hich i 
strive and deny herself ae i 
able now te procure for er. 
‘*‘ Mother, I could: ne marry that manw!?’’ 
the girl said, coming over'and-kneeling beside 
her chaig; ‘ Weare happy here together; are 
we not, dear?”’ wi 
make mere money: in’ 
have everything. you: require 
not ask me to marey any mor 
“Yow are a good hier, 


J 


Warremaaid, more: 


ought to be a leader of: 


differently, and yeu were still the rich heiress, 
Miss: Warren ——” 


‘* Wonld you tlen:wish Mr, Braton for your- 
oasing:| ¢ 


son-in-law?" Adelaide could net belp 
her mother. ; 

“ Certainly net; my ohild?”* Mis: 

» prompfly,. ‘ Under those cisemm: 
stamees, with your beauty you might have: 
aspired to bs a countess.” 

*“I would rather have happiness than rank,. 
mother.” 

‘* Yes; but you might have both, Adelaide. 
No, certainly had your prospects been the same 
as before your poor father died I would not 
coun3el you to marry Mr. Bruton ; but now it 
seems the only way of escape from drudgery 
and a sordid life," 

‘* Btill, mother, I would:rather-work as I do 
than be unhappy as a-rieh man’s- wife. I do 
not fear poverty for myself; it is-enly for you. 
I should like to be able-to make some more’ 
money, 50 that-you might have the comforts’ 
yon have been accustomed te. But let us be 
hopefal, it.is no use meeting troubles half- 
way.” 

** Well, Adelaide, as Isee you are determined’ 
against marrying Mr. Bruton we-will say no 
more upon the subject;’’ but Mrs. Warren 
could-not-suppress a heavy sigh at the thought’ 
—— her castle-building muet come to the 

‘ound. : 
— some time after this Adelaide had peace 
upon the subject of her unwelcomesuitor; her 
mother not even mentioning his name to her. 

Tae'time passed dresxrily enough for Ade- 
laide, All day she had to teach the grocer’s 
chuckle headed children, who, although they 
were not badly dispositioned, were hopelessly 
stupid, and taxed the whole of ‘her powers'and’ 
petience:sorely. 

By the time the lessens were over she was 
tired out in body and mind, and very often 
had amaching head as well. Yet she strove 
always to have a cheerful fece to greet her 
mother with, made light of her own troubles 
and worries; listened to all Mre, Warren's 
feeble complaints with the most unfailing 
humour, and tried to cheer her up bypiotaring 
all the things they would do when she should 
be better off. 

But she often felt weary of it all, andionged 
for-some change. 

If they could only-go into the country for a 
short time what a relief it would*be ; but that 
was out-of the question. Not only could she 
not afford’ the expense, bnt also her invalid 
mother could not travel in that severe weather 
in the only way that they could go—namely, 
third-class. 

There would be risk for an invalid—and such 


nd “T) shall |; 
e, and then you shall} 
; please do = 


Warren: 


—— 
Mrs. Warren had undoubtedly become—traye]. 
ling in a warmed: saloon carriage, with hot. 
water bottles, plenty of soft wraps and all the 
| luxuries wealth cam command. How much 
more, then, wagther@ in, a third-class, open 
through the while ; t, and where 
some curm ; doubtless be found 
who would want the whole of the windows 
opened in spite of the severity of the weather? 
In spite of the: bold front she to her 
mother, Adelaide often’ thought what a bitter 
thing poverty was. In) thas miserabl 


of a candle, for she-had to lay the fire, sweep 
out and dust the tiny sitting-room, and pre. 
re her mosher's | t of beef:tea for the 

y ; give her her in bed, get her own 
scanty meal,amd yet be at her employer's, 
ywhertived- some distance off, metal at 
nines; and as even the hum “bus” or 
were beyoud!her slénder means, she 


to be spentia this uneeasin 
work and poverty ? ’ 
pleaeures: to. come to 


(ree alien 
\round.of 
Were no 


4 brighten her sommbse existence? 


6 
onesiso 


twenty. It was a-hard life for 
to lead; and one, tes; who had 


reared im luxury: 
be suffered) there was no denying it te ber- 


s¥e’ streve to appear happy and 
her mother 


self, 

existence was sosvery different 
frem that in whiet ker childhood and carly 
-gisihood had been passed. Thethought would 
intvade, unbidden Soa bat: still it would 
If she sceepted Mr: Bratonall this 
» be é She could live in even 
luxury than in her father's lifetime, 
and above all she could place her ailing mother 

once more in a position of comfort. 

It was a temptation, but still she could not 
make up her mind to say ‘yes!’ to her 
elderly, unromantic-Icoking lover. 

Christmas was drawing near! 

Christmas, that is such a pleasant time for 
the well-to-do,. suelt.a: mockery to. the poor, 
with the shops displaying their wealth of 
Christmas cheer which they cannot purchase. 

It is the time ‘for hampers and presents 
being sent between friends: and relations ; and 
though many benevolent persons open their 
hearts and their purse strings to relieve their 
poorer brethren, there are many of the latter 
alas! to whom the festive season brings 
nothing of the gladness and rejoicing which 
are supposed to be its fit accompaniments. 

Adelaide remsmbered how very different 
Christmas’ was in her childhood. Then she 
was one of the most favoured recipients of 
its bounty, the most expensive toys and bon- 
bons being lavished upon her with unsparing 
stint. Now, when it would have been such & 
boon to her and her mother to receive a pre- 
sent, every one seemed to have forgotten 
them, 

Not one of the friends who had so often en- 
joyed Mr, Warren’s hospitality remembered 
or sought out his widow and danghter in the 
days of their adversity, No fat turkey or 
brace of pheasants reached their humble abode, 
though numerous had been the such-like gifts 
distributed by their generosity in the days of 
their plentitude. . 

Dall, indeed, were the holidays to Adelaide, 
thongh she had not to work so hard, but could 
devote her whole time to her mother. Bat ai 
length Christmas and. the New Year were over, 
and she was preparing to resume her duties of 
instruction to her dall pupils, when «a letter 
from Mrs. Brown informed her that some of 
the children had caught the scarlet fever, snd 
as of course it would be some months before 
they could resume their studies, she thought 
Miss Warren had better look out for some 
other post. . 

This was a terrible blow for Adelaide, 98 
although the salary was not high, yet it en 
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abled her to keep her mother and herself from | 
starvation. 

Her heart sank at the prospect before her, 
forin these days of Girton College stadents 
and certificated governesses, she. knew how 
dificult it was to get a place. Though she 
had received an expénsive education, she had 
been taught at home, and therefore could not! 

oduce testimonials when requested to do so. 

The grocer’s wife had not been particular. 
She was a good-natured woman, who had re- 
ceived little or no education herself, and she 
did not trouble herself about her governess not 
peing certificated, especially as Adelaide never 
refused to trim a bonnet or make a cap for 
her—Mrs. Brown’s fingers being more skilful 
at weighing out pounds of tea, sugar and car- 
rants, than twisting bows of ribbon and pieces 
of lace into hesoming head-gear. 

Adelaide tried to hide from her mother how 
desponding she felt, but as day after day 
passed, and her weary tramps from place to 
place were productive of nothing tave dis- 
appointment, even Mrs. Warren noticed how | 
white and worried she had grown, and éshe' 
was obliged to admit how she had failed, in| 
answer to her mother‘s questions. 

The latter did not openly complain, indeed 
she could not; seeing how hard her daughter 
tried to get some employment, and how she 
denied herself even necessaries, so that she 
might still have her few little comforts; bat 
she brooded in silence over this last misfor- 
tone till she made herselfreally and alarmingly 
ill 





Adelaide was at her wits’ end what to do. 
She owed her landlady a month's rent, and: 
had scarcely any money left. How was slie. 
to pay a doctor's fees? She tried to nurse her 
mother without the aid of a physician ; but, 
Mrs. Warren grew so seriously ill that one 
morning, in spite of knowing that she had 
nothing wherewith to pay him, she was 80 
alarmed by her motker’s state that she sent. 
the landlady for a doctor. 

When he came and had examined his patient 
he told Adelaide that she must Have the. 
strongest nourishment, port wine, beef-tea, 
jelly, etc., and also very carefal nursing if ake , 
was to recover even the semblance of health. | 
“Tndeed, Miss Warren,” he said, looking at , 


the girl’s white-face and sunken cheeks, “ you! 
are scarcely fit yourself to undertake euch 
arduous duties. Your mother sliould’ lave a_ 


trained hospital nurse.” 

Poor Adelaide’clasped her hands in despair, : 
but didnot reply. 

He might cs well have told her to get the. 
a cr some other equally impossible 
thing. 

“IT know a very good nurse. Shall I send 
her to you to-day ?”’ he asked, as he was going 
away. 

“ Not—to—day, doctor,” faltered Adelaide, 
in reply. She knew how expensive sick nurses 
were, and how much they required to eat, and 
she had not the money to buy the barest neces- 
sities of life, det alone the things her mother 
needed so badly. ‘‘I—I am used to nursing, 
and she—she likes to have me rather than a 
stranger,” 

“Well, wall, my dear young lady, as you 
please,” returned the elderly dootor. He bad 
a shrewd suspicion as to the true state of the. 
case, ‘Only if you do not take care of your- 
= Ishall have you on my handsas well, and 
then ——"’ 

He did not finish the sentence, for the dull 
misery in the girl’s eyes touched him. 

Long after he waa gone Adelaide sat facing 


the diffionlties which seemed to hem her in on} h 


every side, 
emotions. 
She had but to say “yes” to Mr. Bruton, 
and all that wealth could do to alleviate her 
mother's sufferings wonld be in her power to 


She was torn with conflicting 


bestow. Had she any right to withhold this 
from Mrs. Warren? Was she not selfish in 
thus putting her own feelings before her 
mother's welfare? 

But then to sacrifice hereelf in her youth ! 





To give up all her day-dreams of a young and 


To ba tied for life to an 
She felt it would 


handsome lover ! 
elderly, uninteresting man. 
be a sacrifice. 

She shrank from doing it. 

Oh, if only help would come to them from 
some other source; but how seldom it comes 
in a case like this, where if would be to 
precious ? 

Life seemed very hard io the wretched girl 
in thoze dark days. 

Wonld she not be a murderessifshe allowed 
her mother to die for want of the help it was 
in her power to give? 

So she wrestled and prayed, but the louged- 
for help did not come. ' 

She hesitated, and for a few days held cut, 
hoping that her mother might mend; bat 
Mrs. Warren got worse, and actually seemed 
dying before her eyes. 

Then, and then only, when her mother was 
dying, by inches, and she had not a farthing in 
the honse to pay the landlady, or purchase 
the natriment so imperatively needed, Ade- 
Jaide took a desper 
peers herself to save her beloved parent's 

ife, 


CHAPTER II. 


ton- place, Mr. Bruton and his daughter Ethe. 
lind were taking. their morning meal. 

The table was covered with glittering silver 
and costly china, and was laden with delicacies 
in and out of season. In spite of its being 


mid winter, rare flowers filled vases and bowls | 
| write: that short appeal. 


in lavish profusion, and ferns and exotios were 
pla ced in every available nook and coruer. 
Behind the massive silver urn was seated 
a girl whose delicate, child-like prettiness ap- 
peared comeway out of harmony with the 
rich, brocaded, velvet robe she wore, and 


which seemed more suitable for a middle.aged | 


dowager than for a girl whose years numbered 
scarcely eighteen. 
Bat Ethkelind had been motherless from 


early childhood; and Mr. Braton, who loved © 
; hurriedly to the post, for she feared if she 


her dearly, saw no incongruity in hersplendid 


attire, and allowed her to please herself in | 


dress as in everything else. 
“You promised you would ride, with me to- 


day, papa,’ she said, as, having finished his |; 
breakfast, Mr. Bruton tarned his attention to | 


the large pile of correspondence beside his 
plate. 


Ethel never would aliow him to open hia. ; 
letters before breakfast, aa she said ‘they | 


sometimes worried him and took away his 


appetite,” and always let his coffee get cold j 


before he tasted it. 

‘* Rather. cold, is it not, my dear?” he said, 
in reply. 

“Oh! papa you said you would,” in a dia- 
appointed tone. ‘I have had to ride alone 
so often lately, and it is eo stupid.” 

‘* Bat Tom goes with you, my dear? Surely, 
you do not go alone?” 

“Of course he does, you stupid old dear. 
Bat you know what I mean. He rides behind, 
and even if he rode alongside, I could not 
keep up a conversation with a groom!” 

‘“T suppose not, Ethel,”’ 

“You will come to-day ?”’ 

‘*‘ Well I, I must, Pasay, if you insist.” 

“Yes, I insist. Who are all your corre. 
spondents, papa? You seem to have an extra 
supply of letters this morning ?’’ continued hia 
daughter, who, having no letters of her own to 
open, was watching her father as he opened 


i8. 

‘Oh! the usual,” Mr. Bruton replied; 
“mostly circalars, a few bills, the prospectna 
of the hundred and ninety-ninth new com- 
pany, asking me to be a director, a hundred 
and ninety-eight of which are sure to be 
wound up in afew months or so.” 

‘See what it is to be a rich man!” 

‘* Yes, riches have their pains.and penalties, 
as well as their advantages. These, my dear, 
will interest you more than they do me,” 
throwing over to Ethelind the circulars of 


ate resolve—she would | 
 1ne/ab once.” 








some forthcoming great sales at unheard-of 
reductions from the Universal Provider and 
other firms, ‘You will be able to provide 
a with gorgeous raiment at a very cheap 
rate.” 

“I do not want any more clothes, papa—at 
all events, at present,’ langhed Ethel merrily. 

‘* Well, my dear, I am very glad to hear it,’’ 
returned her father, going on with his occupa- 
— of opening letters, ‘I shall not haye—— 
a ” 

‘* What is. it, papa?” said Ethel hurriedly, 
as-that exclamation broke from her father’s 
lips. ‘‘ You have no bad news I hope ?”’ 

** No Ethel, not-exactly.”’ 

‘‘ Who. is-your letter from? ” 

“ From—from a friend who I have not 
heard of for some little time, and who is in 
trouble,"’ 

“* Poor fellow!” 

‘This. friend,’ said Mr. Braton, feeling 
rather guilty as he saw his daughter's total 
unconsciousness as to the sex of the writer. 
“This friend is in great trouble, and wants 


‘To-day ?” 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

** And our ride?’”’ 

‘Must be put off once more, Pussy. You 


; would not have me neglect a friend in need?” 
Ix the breakfast-room of a house in Eivas. | 


‘Certainly not, papa; only I do wish he 
had not written till to-morrow.” 

That letter which caused aH Mr. Bruton’s 
pulses to tingle as though he were a young 


; nan in thefull flush of youth was written by 


Adelaide Warren. 
Little did he dream of what it cost her to 


Under the terrible pressure of her mother’s 
serious illness.and her utter pennilessness she 
had at length written to hiv. She began 
several letters, but tore them up, not being 


- able to make up her mind to send them. 


Finally she wrote,— 


‘*T am in dreadfal trouble. You once said 


; you would always:be-my friend. Come to me 


now if youcan.” She added her humble ad- 
dress, fastened up the letter, and took it 


lingered: her reso!ation would fail her. Once 
the letter was in the: post she felt that her 
fate was sealed. 

Mr. Bruton lost no time in replying to that 
appeal. When he saw the dirgy, cheap 
lodgings that sheltered the Warrens, he un- 
derstood that they must have fallen upon evil 
times, indeed; sunk much lower in poverty 
from ihe time when he had so earnestly 
pleaded for Adelaide's hand. 

He was strack, too, by the change in the 
latter's appearance, Could that heavy-eyed, 
haggard-looking woman: be: the bright-faced 
girl whose image he had treasured in his 
mind in spite of her rejection of him ? 

Bat concealing his feelings of wonder, he 


; advanced towards. her with both hands-cut- 


stretched. 

‘*My dear Mies Warren, how good of you 
to send for me? I need hardly cay what 
pleasure it will be to me:if I can assist you in 
any way. Icame immediately on receipt of 
your note.” 

‘* You—you are very kind,” faltered Ade- 

laide, a flach rising to her pale cheeks, as she 
felt the warm clasp of the eiderly gentleman's 
hand, and understoed that his admiration of 
her was in ‘no wise abated. 
. “The kindness is- om your side, Mies 
Warren. I feel honoured by your sending for 
me. How is Mrs. Warren? Well, I hope. 
It-is- so-long since I have had. the-pleasure of 
seeing you!” 

‘‘My mother is ill—in fact; very ill. Mr. 
Bruton,” with a sudden sob in her voice, ‘I 
must be frank with-yom Ifear she is dying, 
and I have no meney: to-get her the absolute 


“necessaries of life,’’ 


‘*My dear young lady, why, oh! why did 
you not apply to: me before?’ he exclaimed, 
horrified, ‘‘Here am I rolling in wealth, 
and you and your mother on the verge of 
starvation. It is horrible to think of.” 
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A sob was Adelaide's only answer. 

“Miss Warren,” he continued, gravely, 
“did you think, because you had refused to 
marry me, that would prevent my still being 
yoar friend? My child, do not let the re- 
membrance of my folly trouble you. Let me 
stand to you in your dead father’s place, and 
tell me how I can help you. Shall it be a 
loan? I have my pocket-book here, or will 
you both come as honoured guests to my 
house? Ethel will welcome you, and you 
need never fear that I will recall the past. Let 
that be forgotten, as though it had never 
been.”’ 

Adelaide was weeping freely now, Never 
had the bald-headed, elderly gentleman shown 
to such advantage in her eyes as now, when 
he disclaimed all pretensions to her hand. 

‘You are very good!” she faltered. 

‘Believe me, Miss Warren, nothing will 
give me greater pleasare than fulfilling your 
wishes in any way that I can,” he said, 
earnestly. 

“You are very good, but,’’ and Adelaide 
hesitated, blushing painfully as she repeated 
the words, ‘‘ but-——”’ 

‘‘But what, my child?” 

‘We cannot accept charity at your 
hands.” 

“It would not be charity, only a loan which 
you could pay me back at your leisure.” 

“Ah, no!” shaking her head mournfully. 
“‘T should never be able to pay the money 
back. I—I could not take it.” 


“But, my dear young lady, what am I to 





hands?” 

‘‘Mr. Bruton,’’ she said, then paused ; but 
finally went on hurriedly, ‘‘A woman cannot 
accept favours from a man unless—unless 


do if you will not accept anything at my | 
! 


‘‘Miss Warren,” he interrupted, eagerly, 
bat she put ont her hand to stop him. 

‘Let me finish what I was going to say. | 
A woman cannot accept favours from a 
man gave her father or brother, unless he is, 
or going to be, her husband.” 

‘“Miss Warren!’’ 

“Hear me still. You—you offered some 
time ago that if I would marry you, my! 
mother should always live with us, and be’ 
your care as much as mine.” 

“I did.” 

“You also said you would not mind my 
having no love to give you.” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ Are you still of the same mind?” 

‘‘ Miss Warren, what does this mean ?”’ | 

“Tt means, Mr. Bruton, that—that if you 
do not mind, I will retract my decision.” 

‘“ Adelaide,’’ and the elderly gentleman’s' 
voice trembled with the bare thought of the} 
joy that might be at last coming to him, “ will 
you really marry me?” 

“Tf you still wish it I will.” 

“Do I still wish you for my wife? Ob,! 
Adelaide! It would be the greatest happiness 
that could be bestowed upon me!” 

“Then I will be your wife!” 

“My darling! my own!” then the raptare 
died out of his face. “ But, Adelaide, I can- j 
not accept your eacrifice. You are young, I 
am old. Let me help you as a friend, a true! 
friend !”’ 

‘‘ 16 cannot be,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ Only as, 
your affianced wife can I take assistance from | 
you. And—and I—we—have not a friend in 
the world. She will die.’ 4 

‘No, no; that must not be. Adelaide, look 
me in the face.’’ 
eee she raised her tear-laden eyes to 

is.”” 

“Now tell me. 
else? ’’ 

** No, I have never been in love,” 

And the clear, truthful eyes never flickered 
or wavered as he gazed steadily into them. 

“Remember, Adelaide, I should feel oniy 
too honoured if you will allow me to astist 
your mother withont this sacrifice on your 
part. Will you not take time to think over 


' 


Do you love any one 





16?” 


**T have thought over it,” exclaimed Ade. 
laide, half wildly, ‘thought over it till my 
head has ached, and Iam weariedout. There 
is po other way.” 

“I will marry you, my darling, thankfally, 
proudly. It shall be my care to make your 
path through life happy. Your mother, our 
mother, must be our first consideration.” 

“You are a good man, Mr. Bruton!” Ade- 
laide said, slowly. ‘ I willtry to repay your 
kindness. I will bea faithfol, obedient wife 
to you, a loving oneI cannot promise to be.” 

“So beit,”’ heretarned gently, stooping to 
kiss her brow. “If it is in my power you 
sha!l never regret your decision to-day !” 

So it was settled ; for weal or woe Adelaide 
was pledged to become Mr. Bruton’s wife. 

The latter lost no time in supplying the 
invalid with every delicacy and medical ad. 
vice that her state required, and as soon as 
she was able to be moved he took handsome 
apartments for her and her daughter, Adelaide 
preferring not to go to Elvaston-place until 
she went there as its mistress. 

His betrothed he loaded with presents. 

He supplied her with magnificent jewels, 
costly lace and splendid toilettes—everything, 
in fact, that could possibly appertain to the 
position of the bride-elect of a very rich man. 

Adelaide received allthese presents with a 
sense of humiliation. It seemed to her, per- 
haps, too sensitive mind, that they were the 
price for which she had sold herself to a love- 
less marriage. 

For her loved mother’s sake she was willing 
to accept the luxzries and dainties for which 
she was literally pining away‘ but she Shrank 
from the costly jewels, &o,, that he had showered 
upon hereelf. 

However, Mr. Bruton had seemed so hurt 
when she had tried to refuse some of the 


;magnificent presents when he first brought 


them that she gave up the attempt, not liking 
to wound him or spoil the evident pleasure it 
afforded him to lavish some of his wealth upon 
his promised bride. 

When Ethelind first heard of her father’s 
intention to take to himself a second wife she 
had pouted and looked glum. She did not 
want a stepmother ; they were always horrid 
and interfering. They had been so happy 
together. Why hadhe taken it into his dear 
stupid old noddle to alterall their comfortable 
arrangements, and introduce a she-dragon 
into their blissfal abode? &c., &c. 

Mr, Bruton said very little to his wiifal 
daughter's tirade beyond that he was sure 
Adelaide would not prove a ‘‘ she.dragon,” 


put on her bonnet and come with him to pay a 
visit to this dreaded prospective stepmother. 
At first she demurred, ‘‘she was not going 


to make any advances;” then seeing her | 


father's pained look her mood snddenly 
changed, and she threw her arms round his 
neck, and declared she would go with him at 
rs Og she had not meant to be eo unkind and 
rade. 

Her prejudice against Adelaide very soon 
died away aftera short acquaintance. 

Her intended stepmother’s beautiful face 
and sad eyes appealed to her impressionable 
nature at once. 

Miss Warren had not the appearance of a 
haughty, jabilant bride-elect, who would ride 
rough-shod over all the members of her future 
household, and relegate her, Ethelind, to an 
insignificant place in it. 

Therefore Mr. Bruton had soon the plea- 
sure of seeing his daughter strike up a firm 
friendship with his intended wife. 

He was too wise to remind her of the 

speeches she had made when she first heard 
of his projected marriage. He was only too 
glad that she should take itso well. Thus 
the wedding-day drew near. 
' Adelaide regarded it with mixed feeling. 
She was thankful for the amelioration in her 
mother’s condition, and grateful to Mr. Bruton 
for bis unfailing kindness to her, and for hia 
devotion to herself ; but yet she half dreaded 
its advent. 








—————__ 

It was the giving up of her girlish hopes ang 
aspirations. 

She would be tied for life to a man ola 
enough to be her father. She might be happy. 

He was honourable, and under his unro. 
mantic exterior she had discovered there 
existed chivalrous feelings which maoy a 
young, handsome man lacked. 

He was good, genile, kind. She acknowledged 
all this, but-—— 

There is generally a ‘‘ but.” 

Adelaide was young and romantics. 

Up to the present she had never loved, but 
if in the fature the love that is said to come 
to every human being once in their lives should 
come to her, that would mean—shipwreck. 

She never contemplated loving the bald, 
elderly gentleman into whose keeping she was 
aboat to confideher whole fatare life. 

Her dreams had always’ been of someone 
younger, handsomer, a hero likely to take a 
young girl’s fancy; and now she must give up 
such dreams. Once Mrs. Braton her thoughts. 
must never stray from her elderly husband. 

Mr. Braton was so proud of the beautiful 
young bride he was about to wed that he 
would have liked a grand wedding. 

So would Ethelind, to whom a ceremony 
shorn of its white satin and orange-blossoms, 
its bevy of fair bridesmaids and diminutive 
pages, seemed scarcely a wedding at all. 

Bat Adelaide pleaded her mother's delicate 
state as an excuse for no show or large gather- 
ing of friends and acquaintances ; and, yielding 
to her earnest request, Mr. Bruton consented 
thatthe ceremony should be very quiet, and that 
she should be married in her travelling dress. 
He arranged that Mrs. Warren should remain 
with his daughter during their honeymoon. 
He thought that Adelaide would feel more 
content when she kuew her mother was noi 
left alone. , 

One cold, bright morning in early spring 
Adelaide Warren and George Bruton were 
made man and wife. Mrs. Warren was not 
well enough to be at the ceremony, Mr. 
Bruton's daughter and two or three of his 
relatives being the only guests. 

Adelaide looked very pale, but gave the 
responses steadily. After it was over, and the 
names signed in the vestry, they drove back to 
Elvaston: place to take leave of Mrs. Warren, 
who had been installed in a comfortable suite 
of rooms there by her son-in-law, who had 
also engaged a trained hospital nurse to attend 
her during her daughter’s absence on her bridal 
tonr, before starting for Italy, where Adelaice 


. had expressed a wish to pass the honeymoon. 
and the best thing Ethel could do would be to , 


CHAPTER III. 


More than two years passed away. 

In the drawing.room of Mr. Bruton’s house 
in Elvaston-place his wife and daughter were 
seated. ; 

Adelaide’s face had lost its haggard look, 
though a slightly melancholy expression was 
over her features, which had gained in beauty 
from being no longer thin, and pinched with 
hunger, want, and anxiety. é 

She was plainly but elegantly dressed in 
slight mourning, and was reading, bat every 
now and then looked up to answer some re- 
mark of her companion’s, who was running 
her fingers over the keys of a grand piano 10 
rather desultory fashion. x 

Ethelind was dressed in a soft white cos- 
tume, trimmed with delicate lace, a Lord 
Raglan rose nestling its dark red velvety petals 
close up against her white throat. She looked 
far more girlish, and her dress was more 
appropriate to her years than the heavy bro- 
cades in which she had delighted to attire her- 
self before het stepmother’s advent. __ 

The room in which they were bore evidence 
of great wealth, but it also showed refinement. 
The walls were painted with exquisite taste by 
an Italian artiat who had been specially com- 
missioned by Mr. Bruton for the purpose. 
The ceilings also were painted so that the 
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capidas appeared to be flying down from the 
olouds out of which they had jast emerged. 

+ one side of the room ran @ sonservatory 
filled with exqnisite plants and flowers, amid 
which a fountain threw its silvery jets into the 
air, to fall back into a marble basin in which 
some gold and silver fish disported themselves. 

Placed about the room were some beautifal 
statuettes, the work of famous scalptors. 
Almost priceless Sévres china filled cabinets 
and brackets. Books, music, and such costly 
trifles as women love were scattered about in 
profasion. 

It was a very different place of abode from 
the dingy lodgings that Adelaide had inhabited 
with her mother only three short years before. 
Sometimes Mr. Braton’s wife thought that 
period of existence must only be a hideons 
dream; she could not possibly be the woman 
who had been driven nearly mad for want of 
the bare necessaries of life. 

Mrs, Warren had only lived six months 
after her daughter's marriage, but it was a 
great consolation to Adelaide to know that by 
her sacrifice those last months of her mother’s 
existence had been spent in luxary. 

Mr. Braton was passionately fond of his 
young wife. She had not a wish ungratified, 
and he was constantly surprising her with 
soms new proof of his love. 

Adelaide was very gratefal to him, but she 
often took herself to task because no warmer 
feeling for him had entered her heart. She 
was safe from every care. She was calmly, 
negatively happy. Her mother's death had 
been her sole sorrow since her marriage, and 
yetshe knew that George Braton’s goodness, 
hia intense love for her, deserved some better 
return than it was in her power to make him. 

“Oh! Adelaide, I do so hope you will like 
him!” Ethelind exclaimed, stopping for the 
twentieth time in her music. She had grown 
very fond of her stepmother. Having no 
sister Adelaide supplied the place of one, and 
was very kind and indulgent to her. 

“T daresay I shall like him if he is all that 
ean Mra, Bruton replied, with an amused 
smile, 

She had heard a great deal lately abont this 
cousin of Ethelind’s, who had been abroad, 
and had only just returned. 


“T shall see him to-night, and then I can | 


judge.” 

‘He is so handsome, Adelaide, not like the 
ordinary run of young men!” 

“You take great interest in this cousin, 
Ethel ?” 

Ethelind blushed rosy-red. 

“You see we were so much together before 
he went abroad, we are almost like brother 
and sister,” she explained. 

“T see,” smiled her stepmother. ‘Has 
Annette finished your dress ?"’ 

‘Yes, and it looks beautifal! The dresses 
you choose for me are very much prettier 
than those I used to get for myself, and yet 
they do not cost half so mnch.” 

“You bought materizls which, though 
beautifal in themselves, were much too old 
for you, Ethel. Young girls look best in 
simple costumes.” 

“ Yes, this is simply lovely, with its frosted 
tulle and sprays of silver fernleaves.” 

“T am glad you like it, dear. Let us hope 
that Vincent will approve of your appearance 
to-night.” 

“What are you going to wear, Adelaide? 
You always dress so plainly. I wish you 
would put on a handsome dress just for once.” 

“TI have been in mourning as you know, 
dear. However, to please you, I will dress 
grandly to-night.” 

“T am so glad, Adelaide. Vincent says 
that all stepmothers are horrible-looking, as 
well as being dreadful creatures.’ I want to 
show him that mine is very different.” 

“Mr. Morgan ia very complimentary to 
stepmothers in general. I don't suppose he 
will make any difference for me in particular,” 
said Adelaide, laughing. 

‘* Ah! but he has never seen you !” returned 
her step*aughter, affectionately. ‘' He willbe 





certain to like you. People cannot help it. 
Do you know, Adelaide, I tried my best to dis- 
like you?” 

‘‘And because you did not succeed you 
think that your cousin must also succumb to 
my fascinations? ”’ 

‘Yes. I know he will not be able to help 
himself. He will like you as much—as 
much as I dol’ being at a loss for a simile, 

Many a traeword is spoken in jest. Little 
did Ethelind dream, as she spoke thus of the 
fiercs, consuming love which Adelaide was 
doomed to inspire in the breast of the man 
she herself loved with all the fervour of her 
innocent heart. 

It is well that the future is a sealed book 
to mortals. 

The Brutons were going to a large ball that 
night, to which Vincent Morgan had promised 
to come should he arrive from his travels in 
time to be present. 

Mr. Bruton felt very proud of his wife and 
daughter that night when they appeared at 
the ball; and well he might, for they were the 
best-looking, as well as the best-dressed women 
in the room—Adelaide, in accordance with 
her promise to her stepdaughter, being mag- 
nificently attired, and wearing some of the 
costly gems which her husband's love had so 
lavishly bestowed upon her. 

They cansed quite a sensation, and were 
soon surrounded by eager claimants for their 
hands in the forthcoming dances. 

Mr. Beuton did not dance. His dancing 
days were over. He stood in the doorway 
watching the slight form of his wife gliding 
gracefully round the room. 

When the evening was about half over, 
Adelaide, who was sitting in the conservatory, 
resting after a dance, saw her stepdaughter 
approaching on the arm of a very handsome 
man, whoze bronzed face showed that he had 
lately been under the influence of a warmer 
sun than England oan boast, and whose up- 
right, military bearing showed that he was 
an officer. 

‘*Mamma,” Ethelind said, with a mis- 
chievous smile, ‘‘ will you allow me to intro- 
dace my cousin Vincent to you? He is very 
anxious to make your acquaintance.” 

‘IT shall be very p!eased to welcome Mr. 
Morgan asa feiend,’’ Adelaide replied, bow- 
ing to him. 

‘‘Now, mamma, you can.—There is Charley 
Carver coming for his dance. I will leave 
you two to become friends. Mind, you must 
become very good friends for my sake!” ex- 
claimed Ethelind, gaily, and she tripped away 
ou the young man’s arm back to the ball- 
room, leaving Vincent and Adelaide together- 

‘*T have heard a great deal about you, Mrs, 
Bruton, from my little cousin Ethel,’ said 
Vincent, who, being an exceedingly handsome 
man, was accustomed to be made much of by 
the ladies, and was inclined to believe himeelf 
irresistible where the fair sex was concerned. 
“She was always writing about you. But 
the reality far surpasses my expectations! ” 

‘‘Then I must be something very dreadful 
indeed,” replied Adelaide, coolly. 

‘Mrs. Bruton!” 

** Are not all stepmothers very objectionable 
personages ?” 

“Ab! Isee. Ethel must have been giving 
you an account of my opinions. But, Mrs. 
Bruton, be mercifal. Remember that was 
before I met you; they have undergone a 
change since!” 

‘* Really? ‘Your opinions must change very 
rapidly. You have scarcely known ten 
munutes !” 

‘*‘ But those ten minutes have been sufficient 
to show me how wrong I was. I trust that 
you will forgive me, and allow me to be your 
friend. It will please Ethel; she has set her 
heart upon our being friends.” 

‘‘ Dear little Ethel! I do believe she loves 
me in spite of my being her stepmother. Yes, 
for her sake we must be friends!” 

‘‘Now that is settled satisfactorily, will you 
give me a dance, Vrs. Bruton?” 

‘‘Certuin’y!" Adelaide replied, and they 


| Were soon threading their way among the 


throng of dancers. 

More than one person remarked that night 
what a handsome couple they made; he, stal- 
wart, bronzed, the perfection of manly beauty 
and strength; she, with a delicate loveliness 
that her splendid dress only served to enhance. 

Vincent Morgan seemed a more appropriate 
mate for Adelaide Bruton'’s youth and beauty 
than the little, bald gentleman who stood in 
the doorway. and watched his young wife 
with such evident love and admiration in hig 
glances, 

After this Vincent was a pretty constant 
visitor at his uncle-in-law'’s house in Elvaston- 
place. He wonld ride with the Jadies ia the 
morning in Rotten Row, go with them to 
garden parties or concerts in the afternoon ; 
and constituted himself their attendant cava- 
lier to theatres and balls in the evening. 

Mr. Bruton was very well pleased with this 
arrangement; for, apirt from the fact that 
Vincent was an eligible husband for his 
daughter, he was not sorry that he himself 
could stay quietly at home, was he so inclined, 
without feeling that by so doing he was pre- 
venting his young wife and daughter from 
enjoying the gaieties which it was so natural 
at their years they should take pleasure in. 

Ethelind was thoroughly happy. She dearly 
liked gaiety of all sorts; and, besides, she was 
very much in love with ber cousin. 

Adelaide also enjoyed herself. In spite of 
the sorrows she had encountered she was very 
young, and youth cannot be always mourning. 
Since her mother's death shs had not felt eo 
light-hearted and happy as now. She took 
more interest in her cwa appearance, leaving 
off her sombre gowns and dressing in soft, 
light colours that set off her delicate beanty to 
the utmost advantage. ; 

Almost unconeciously, she found herself 
looking forward to Vincent's daily visite as 
eagerly as Ethelind herself. He was such an 
agreeable companion ; be knew so much about 
society and its doings, the best days to go to 
Sandown or Hurlingham, the prettiest spots 
on the river for a picnic, and, altogether, made 
; himself almost indispensable to them. 

Adelaide fancied it was for Ethel’s sake that 
she took so much interest in Vincent. She 
was well aware of she young girl's affection 
for her handsome cousin; indeed, Ethel was 
| too artless to think of concealing it, and her 
| Stepmother would not dream of willingly 
i breaking the vows that bound her to her 
elderly husband. 

Still, all the same, there wa32 dangerous 
charm for her in Vincent's companionship, 
He treated Ethelind as though she were a 
child to be alternately petted and tessed, but 
| the young girl was too much in love with him 
to resent this mode of treatment. Her hero 
! could do no wrong in her eyes. 

His manner to Adelaide was very different. 
In core indefinable way he made her under- 
stand that he looked upon her a3 very much 
superior to her stepdaughter in intellectual 
culture, and that she was muc' better fitted 
to be a clever man’s companion. 

He deferred to her in every way, and was 80 
guarded in all that he did that she uncon- 
sciously drifted along with her eyes blinded, 
not knowing how perilously near she was 
floating to the shoals and quicksands of love 
—an unhallowed love, which could only endin 
infamy and disgrace. 

Vincent Morgan was not a good man, 
neither was hea bad one. From early man- 
hood he had found his conquests over the 
weaker sex easy ones, and he tried his power 
over his uncle’s wife without any ulterior 
motive at first than that of gratifying his 
vanity and insatiable love of conquest. 

He intended to marry Ethelind when it 
suited his purpose. But playing with edged 
toola is dangerous work; almost before he 
knew it Vincent had fallen madly in love with 
Mr. Bruton’s young wife. 

Allsense of honour—of manliness even—was 
thrown to the winds in the mad passion that 
consumed him, 
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Adelaide must be his ! 

What recked he that in gratifying this in- 
rane love he would rnin an innoseat woman, 
wreck 2 happy homes, heap dishosorr on the 
head of the mau who had been aniformly 
kind to him from his youth up, for bis dead 
wife's sake, whose nephew he was, break the 
heart of the girl who loved him so traly, aud 
lay waste the whole of hia owr prospests in 
life? What recked he? 

Nothing! He never thought of this. 

He let the carrent of his mad love carry 
him where it would, without regard to conse- 
qaences, even. though it should Jead him and 
all involved to utter destruction. 

Yet though his love seethed and boiled like 
a lava flood within him, and all his pulses 
tingled at the touch ef ber eoff hand or the 
sweep of her perfumed hair ; when by-chanee, 
perhaps, in the dance his moustaches were 
prought into close contact with it, outwardly 
he so contrived to command himself that no 
one-was conscious of what was going on, least 
of all Adelaide herself, who would have been 
horrified could she have seen on the brink of 
what a terrible precipice she was standing. 

She had no thought of disloyaljy to ber 
husband, though her cheek flashed and her 
eyes grew brighter at Vincent’sapproach. She 
did not underetand why it was that life seemed 
so much fairer these last faw months ; shedid 
not connect it with the young man’s advent, 
bat was content to know that her lines had 
falien in such pleasant places. 

She never suspected Vincent's motive, 
though he would call at times when he knew 
Mr. Bruton and Etnelind would be ont, and 
so far he had refrained from startling ‘her out 
of her false security. 

Bat her eyes were to be opened ina terrible 
manner, and she was to sse the awfnal abyss 
to which she was allowivg herself to be hurried 
along. 

One day they settled to havea water-party. 
They wonuid pic-nic on one of the islands of 
the river. 

As usual Vincent arranged everything. 

They were a large party. Three boats were 
required to carry them all. 

After a deélightfal -row the whole party 
landed on the island that had been celected on 
which to pic-nico. There was plenty of fan 
among the young people during the unpacking 
of the hampers that had been brought with 
them, and after the good things they contained 
had been discagsed, and the champagne had 
somewhat unloosened tongues, there was a 
good deal of laughter and merriment. 

‘* Mrs. Bruton,’ said Vincent's -voice softly 
in herear. ‘* Would you not like to come for 
. stroll? The young people are rather noisy 

ere 1” 

*“‘ Yes, I will come!" replied Adelaide. “I 
am not wanted here at present.” 

They strolled down to the water's edge, and 
stood gazing at it as it washed the pebbles at 
their feet, or, rasher, Adelaide watched it 
dreamily, while Vincent's eyes were eagerly 
drinking in the beauty of his companion’s 
face as the sunlight, that is so merciless to an 
old or faded complexion, flooded ‘her features 
and revealed the satin texture of her skin, 
the sofs colouring of cheek and hip, and the 
burnished gloss of her hair. 

Looking at her as she stood there in her 
unconscious loveliness, a mad desire came 
over Vincent to have ker for his own. He 
would risk everything to have her to ‘himself 
if only for one short half-hour. 

Why should his elderly uncle possess such 
& peerless woman as this? Was it likely at 
his age he could appreciate her charms ? 

No, a thousand times, no! She was thrown 
away, lost as the wife of that man. Why had 
he not met her before she was married? But 
now——"’ 

‘* Shall we-go for a short row ?” he ashed, 
and, in spite of himeelf, his voice trembled, 
though in her absorption she never noticed it. 

‘‘I do not know whether I can leave our 
guests,” Adelaide said, doubtfalty. 

“Oh ! yes, you can,” he cried ‘eagerly ; “ it 





is only a shortway. You will not be missed. 
There is a very pretty spot that I should like 
torhow you!” . 

Ssill Adelaide hesitated. Perhaps Vincent's 
meuner revesied something to her, or sie 
thought it would not look well if she acd her 
husbind s nephew were to go alonein « boat. 
Atall events she said, ‘‘ Ethel would like to 
come too, | am'sure. Af you, fetch her I will 

Vincent muttered the reverse of a blessing 
He did not at all want his cousia’s presence 
jast then. 

« Tf you will seat youraelfin the boat! " ho 
said, ‘I will bring Ethel.” 

Adelaide did as she was requested, as Vincent 
turned away ostensibly for the purpose of 
fetching his cousin. 

In a very short time he returned alone. 

“Where is Ethelind? Why did you not 
bring her?” asked Adelaide. 

* Ethel is too well employed with young 
Carver to care to come for a row,” returned 
Vincent, springing ia, and shoving off the boat 
before his companion could remonstrate. 

Adelaide felt slightly vexed. she could 
scarcely tell why, but those half formed sus- 
pisions which ‘had suddenly sprung into birth 
at what she saw in Vincent’s eyes alarmed 
her, and if she could she would have stepped 
out of the boat. But it was too late for 
that now, for, with a few vigorous strokes 
Vincent sent the boat ontinto midstream. 

It was a lovely day, and the balmy sweeo 
of the air and the soft rippie of the water as 
the oars dipped with rhythmic motion, the 
drops glistening like diamonds in the sun- 
light as they fell from the shining blades, toon 
soothed Adelaide into her former false 
security. 

After all there was something delightfal in 
being rocked gently on the surface of the water 
away from the din and chatter of heedless 
girls and youths, witha handsome, agreeable 
man for sole companion. 

Adelaide yielded to the subtle charm that 
was stealing over her senses. She had no wish 
to break that sweet silence, eloqaeat, though 
she knew it not. with unspoken love. 

So an they floated, each wrapped in their 
own thoughts, heedless of how time paseed, or 
whither they were drifting. 

‘« How pleasant it is hereon the water ?"’ re- 
marked Adelaide, at last, wonderingsomewhat 
at her companion's ecntinned silence. 

‘‘Yes, I conld floxzt on for ever,” ‘was his 
answer ther. 

‘- Where ia the spot you ate going to show 
me? Isit far from here?”’ 

‘‘ Not very,”’ he replied, abzentiy. 

**T hope not, for [think we ought to be re- 
turnirg ; we have been sway some time now. 
They will miss us,” Adelaide said. 

* ” 

‘‘ What were you saying?” 

“Tsay, let them miss us if they like.” 

“Mr. Morgan—Vincent—whast can you 
mean ?” 

“‘T havenot bronght you here to show you 
any place on the river, and you know it.” 

** Vincent.” 
‘* Aye, you know why I have brought you 
re. ” 


* Are you mad?’ 
‘Mad! If Lamit is you who have made 
meeo.”’ 

‘* | think we had better turn back,” Adelaide 
said, making an effort to speak calmly, though 
her heart was beating so violently that she fclt 
suffocating. 

Like a flash is had come across her—this 
man loved her; and she, another man’s wife, 
understood now how dear, how necessary Vin- 
cent’s presence was becoming—may, had be- 
come to her. 

The shock of this discovery held her speech- 
less; the shame of it overwhelmed her and 
kept her silent; while Vincent went on pas- 
sionately — 

“Tarn back? Not yet. I have brought 
you here to tell you that [love you, that I can- 
not exist without you.” 


he 


“Stop, stop!” cried Adelaide, Piteously 
‘You do not, you cannot mean what yo, 
say!” 

“Tt do, Adelaide; you are the oniy womap 
in the world for me. My darling, you love me 
We will go away together to some gunny 
clime and live a life of perfect blias, «th, 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ The 
felicity of two hearts beating ss one shall be 
eurs. There isa glorioas fatare of love be. 
fore ua, my own! *’ 

He had left kis oars, and coming over to hey. 
before she was aware of what he was going ty 
do, had clesped her in his arms, while the love. 
words ponred out in a barning torrent thai 
she could not havestemmed 6vea had she trica 
todo so. 

For one brief moment the spell of his words 
held her entraneed. 

To pass her lite at the side of one whom she 
loved, what greater blies than that could the 
world hold? Loving and believed! What 
magic in those simple words, What untold 
joys did they not unfold ! 

For one brief moment she let her fancy stray 
thus. 

Then bot ween her and her tempter came the 
remembranos of the chivalrous gentleman 
who had made her his wife, aud who3e honest, 
faithful heart would break sould he learn 
that the woman‘he loved and trusted had be- 
trayed hiw. 

How different had his conduct been from 
that of his nephew, who was trying to lead 
her into sin. 

No, in that one moment she could see the 
moral beauty of ‘her eiderly husband, and the 
hideous mental deformity of her handsome 
companion. 

Snesaw, too, the precipice on which she had 
been unconscicusly standing, and a shudderirg 
loathing borror‘of herself took possession cf 
her. 

Could it be trae that she had unknowingly 
been learning to love this moral leper, whose 
touch meant pollation to her ?—have even, 
though unconsciously, failed in her duty tothe 
manu to whom she owed everything? 

This thought gave her courage. In that 
moment of danger and temptation her heart 
turned to the husband who had never yet 
failed her in word or deed. She was nearer 
loving him then than she had even been he- 
fore, now that Vincent's mad, criminal folly 
might be the cause of ‘her losing hia love and 
protection. 2 

Wrenching herself free from Morgan's 
clasp, though in so doing she caused the frail 
skiff to oscillate dangerously, she turned upon 
him with flashing eyes. 

“ You are insulting!” she cried, with heav- 
ing chest. ‘Take the oars at cnce, and re- 
torn to our party.” 

Vincent was slightly taken aback. He had 
made so sure of ber love, but he was not 
going to give up the prize without a straggle. 

‘And lose my opportanity, No, no!” he 
said. “You arein my power, and you s/all 
hear what I have to say. You are married 
to an old man you do not—cannot love. I 
know that you married him for money. Such 
marriages are 2" 

“Stop, Mr. M i will not hear sach 
words from you,” broke in Adelaide, inais- 
neutly. 

“You must; you cannot help yoursel!. 
Dare you deny that you love me? Have | 
not seen your cheek flash and pale, the light 
flash into your eyes when I draw near? Can 
you deny this?” é 

Adelaide felt this was trae, ®he had ex: 
perienced an unwonted feeling of pleasare 10 
bis society. But shame that this sh ould have 
been 80; and loyalty to her absent husband 
made her exclaim hotly,— - 

“Youareunmanly! Youinsuljme!” | 

‘J did not mean to anger’you. Adelaide, 
you must know, yeu muet have seen MY 
love!” 

“J—I theught Ethelind;” stammered Mr. 
Bruton’s wife, scarcely knowing what she was 





say. “ You—she—her father.” 
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«Ethelind! You thought I was in love with 
her? Is-that what you would say? You 
cannot deceive me. You know she was not 
the attraction that drew me to Elvaston- 
lace 1” 
ne The child loves you.” 

“Bah! What does a doll like that know 
of the master-passion? I tell you, Adelaide, 
T lova you, and you shall be mine! Do not 
speak to me of that old man. Is ié likely 
that you, in your youth and.peerless beauty, 
could care for that old dotard who, in his 
eelfishness, sacrificed. you? No, I am your 
other self. You cannot resist your fate. 
You will be mine because—you love me!” 
and he attempted to press a kiss upon her 


lipa. 

Peat Adelaide was thoroughly aroused now 
by his dastardly conduct. Pashing him away 
violently she cried, with her voice quivering 
with the.scorn she felt,— . ; 

“Love you? Do you think your conduct 
ia calculated to inspire affection? No! 
thought you were an honourable gentleman, 
I own I liked your society, but you have 
taught me to.day to eee youas you are, and to 
decpice you accordingly, True, you are young, 
handsome, outwardly well-favoured, while 
the dotard, as you call him, is elderly, plain, 
and insignificant in appearance; but when | 
contrast your natures, when I ece you as you 
are, know, that were I free, free to bestow 
wy band and heart where I choze, my choice 
would fall—not upon you, a3 ia the egotism 
of your heart you deem would be the only 
thiog possible—but upon the noble, honess man 
who has given me his name, and surrounded 
me with every care that bis affection could 
devise, who has raised me to the highest 
pinnacle in his esteem, from which you 
would cast me down to-drag me through the 
mire for yourown base ends. Selfish! Good 
heavens! where dees this selfishness lie? 
Not with him, my noble-hearted husband! 
I thank .you, Vincent Morgan, for .one ihing. 
You have opened my eyes to the faci that 
George Braton is in every way your superior ; 
ate in fact, he deserves, and shall have—my 
ove!” 

The bitter, scathing words poured in a 
torrent from her lips, overwhelming with 
confusion the man at her side. 

The revulsion of her feelings and the 
humiliation she endured at his hands, the 
scorn and loathing that.she felt for herself 
and for him made her hard and bitter, and 
Vincent shrank beneath the lash of her words, 
silent and unable to defend himself fram what 
he knew he deserved. 

**You—you do not love me?” he gasped 
at last, when the torrent of her words had 
ceased. 

“T have told you, I hate and Cespise you. 
Now ” —con ing herself by a powerful 
effori—" will you turn the boat back? Our 
guests will miss ns.”’ 

“Tet them, What do I care?’’ he said, 
recklessly. 

‘But I insist.on your taking the oss. I 
canno$ row myeelf,or I would not be de- 
pendent on you for even-so much. Do not 
give me cause for thinking still worse of you,” 
Adelaide added, beginning to be alarmed at 
Vincent’s wild demeanour. 

“ You. may insist as much as you like, but 


. I am master of the situation, and I will not 


return till I choose,” be said, doggedly. 

“Be reasonable!” Adelaide Meaded, now 
thoroughly alarmed. ‘‘ What will be thought 
of our absence? Return at once before we 
are missed.” 

“ Ah!” he laughed, wildly. ‘They will 
think that we have-———” Before he could 
finish the sentence there was a crash, 2 shock, 
and they were both atzoggling in the water, 
while something loomed darkly over them. 





CHAPTER Ivy. 


Meanwat.e the pic-nic party began to think 
of returning homewards. 


When they had all assombied it was found 
that Vincent, Adelaide, and one of the boats 
were missing. 

It was at first thonght that they had gone 
for a short row, and would soon returo; but 
as time went on, and they did not appear, the 
guests began to be alarmed, aud went in 
parties to search for them, bus without resals, 
and finally they were obligéd to return. 

Mr. Braton was in aterrible sinie ci mind 
a the absenee of his darling. 

He feared some accident bad occurred. He 
imagined what was pretty near the truth, that 
allared by the beauty of the day and the 
rippling charm of the water, Vincent had 
persuaded Adelaide to.go fora row with him, 
‘and something must have befailen them, or 
they would have retarned jong ere this. 

Mr. Bruton was right in his theory that an 
accident had happened ; but he was far from 
imagining the scene that had taken place 
between Adelaide and Vincent before they 


I| were both precipitated into the water. 


Mr. Bruton harried home in the faint hope 
thatthe missing couple might have arrived 
there before him; but as nothing had been 
heard of them ian Elvaeton-place, he im- 
mediately went to the police-station and in- 
voked the aid-of the guardians of the peace in 
organizing a search, 

Vineent»and Adelaide had been so much 
engrossed with the stormy scene enacting 
between ‘them, that neither bad paid any 
attention to the boat, which went on lazily 
drifting at its own sweet will. 

Jn ‘rounding a bend of the river, a steam- 
launch, swiftly cleaving the water, was upon 
them before there: was even tims to ory cut. 

It dashed tight into thei skiff, casting it in 
two and throwing the occupants into the 
water. 

Adelaide could nos swim, bat for a short 
time her light clothes buoyed ‘her wp and kept 
her from sinking ‘as she had the nerve to 
remain still, knowing that straggles would 
only cause her to go under. 

Vincent sank under the water diazy and 
confased, bat instinctively struck out, and, 
rising to the surface, swam slowly and 
laboriously to where Adelaide was floating. 

‘TI will save-you if possible. My med folly 
is the cause of this,” be suid faintly, as he 
grasped ‘her with one haud. ‘‘ Keep quiet, and 
we shall soon be on dry land.”’ 

He struck out for the shore, bui had 
gone avery short d@isteanes, when his strokes 
became feebler and feebler. He felt his 
strength failing. He ectill struggled and 
Adelaide could hear his breath coming in 
heavy gssps. Then suddenly he eank, still 
élasping her tightly. There was a rushing 
sound in her éars “as they went down—down. 
The dark waters closed over her head, and then 
she knew 110 more. 

Wher she recovered consciousness she could 
not at firat understand where she was, nor 
why there was.a. noise that sounded like the 
rapping of hammers, 

he opened her..eyss slowly and languidly, 
and gazed around wonderingly. At length it 
dawned upon-her that she must be in the 
cabin cf a vessel. She could plainly hear the 
swish of the water up-against the sides of the 
launch.as they passed swiftly through it. 

Then she suddenly remembered everything. 
They had been -neariy drowned. Vincent, 
where.was he? .and she raised herself up on 
her elbow the better to look around. 

“That is right, yonng lady,” said a.gruff, 
but not unkindly voice. ‘I thought eT 
would soon. come to, Here, drink this. It'll 
help to keep the cold ont,” and Adelaide felt 
something hot, sweet and strong, placed to her 
lips. Obediently she drank some of it, for her 
teeth were chattering, and her wet clothes 
were clinging to her figure. 

‘‘ Where am I?” was her first question. 

“This here's the steam-launch Gadfly, 
which I’m sorry to say cut down your boat. 
We came upon you so quick-like round the 
bend in the river, we never saw you till you 





were in the water. It was quite an accident; 


| weconld not help it. 





But the master, he’s 
not aboard ; he will bo wild when he hears it, 
because he’s go careful, but is wasn’t our 
fault.” 

“Where is Vincent?” said Adelaide, cut- 
ting short the cld man’s iather garrulous 
explanation. 

“ Jf it’s the gentleman you.mean he's here 
aboard,” he returned very gravely. 

‘Oh! Heaven, he is not drowned?” she 
cried, alarmed.at the man’s manner. 

‘* No, no miss, don’t you put vourself.ont ; 
he’s not drowned, but be’s got @ nasty cut 
on the head,”’ 

‘* Bat how did it cecur ?”’ 

‘* Well, you see, miss, I euppose the Jannch 
must have strack him; but.bere we are at the 
landing-place. We can econ ges a dector for 
him.” 

Bat this was not an easy matier:and finally 
Adelaide thought it was bstier to drive to the 
Station at oucs rather thau lose sny more 
time. 

T.wo-of the men from the launch offered to. 
accompany her, an offer she gratefally ac- 
capted, for alone she wonid not have been able 
to manage the unconscions map. 

In after years hirs. Broten never forgot 
that dreadful journey home, wet through, and 
shivering, with Vincent's ghasily,bicodstained 
face opposite to heras.he was carefully sup- 
ported by one of the men; and hadit not been 
for the careof tho old skipper, who insisted on 
her tuking hot spirits and water, and then 
enveloped her in warm.zugs, she would have 
been in # far worse plight, sad might have 
contracted a fata! chill But at lust it was 
ended, Elvaston. place was reached, and Ade- 
luide was clasped in her hushand's arms with 
a warmth that told her how trae jis love was 
a3 he incoherently thanked Heaven for re- 
storing his treasure nuohuri, while Vincent's 
senseless body was carried intv the house by 
the two men. 

7. * » me 

Once more Christmas had-come round ! 

Adelaide and Fibelind were very busy deco- 
rating the. rooms and preparing for guests, 
for a large -ball was.to.be eld that evening 
in Mr.Bruton’s house. 

There was. happy swile on Ethei’s face, 
and she saxg.about tae room .like a veritable 
fairy. Adelaide-balf sighed as sne watched 
her. The young girl was so.good and true, 80 
bappy.im her undisgnised love for her hand- 
some cousin, that her stepdbother could not 
help regretting that her sffection had not been 
bestowed upon some oue better able to appre- 
ciate its value than the man who hai been so 
wildly infatuated abont herself; but she 
would not. breathe-a word of this either to 
Mr..Bruton or his daughter. She could only 
hope that. everything wouldtarn out for the 
best. 

It was over four months since the accident 
tothe.boat. For six weeks Vincent's life had 
hovered in-the balance, for the injury to his 
head had been very severe. He was carefully 
tended by the woman he loved so madly and 
had »so.cruelly .ineulted,.snd by the girl who 
had given him the whole of her innocent heart, 
and finally-their. efforts were rewarded by his 


convalescence. 

Adelaide had debated in her own mind 
whether.she. should tell her husband -of his 
nephew's mad infatuation, but finally she 
had decided inthe negative. Mr. Bruton was 
so perfectly unconscions that it seemed a.pity 
to disturb-his serenity, and then there wes 
another censideration—herstepdavghter. The 
child's life and happiness was bound upinthat 
of the-man she loved; wnd were her father 
apprised of Vincent's conduct he would never 
give his consent that Ethel shouid marry.the 
man who had dared to raise his.eyes to her- 
self. ‘So, under all the circumstances, she 
thought it would not be wrong to keep the 
knowledge of that brief madness of Vincent's 
to herself. 

Her resentment against him had died away 
when she saw him,asthey all thought,approach- 
ing the confines of the silent land; andin one 
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of his sensible moments she had assured him 
of her forgiveness, and the fact that her hus- 
bee should never hear from her of his mad 
folly. 

One day, when his recovery was somewkat 
advanced, Adelaide, who had been arranging 
some fresh flowers, was going to leave the room 
when he stopped her by saying — 

“‘Mrs. Bruton, though you have forgiven 
me, I shall never forgive myself for my shame- 
ful conduct.” 

** Say no more abont it,’’ Adelaide returned, 
kindly. ‘ Let it fade from your memory as it 
will from mine.” 

* Ah! you are generous. Thouch you may 
not think Iam sincere, I tell you, Mrs. Bruton, 
there is nothing I would not do to show my 
gratitude for 5 our forbearance.” 

* Will you really try to please me?” 

** You have only to ask; I will do anything 
you wish.” 

“Tf you conld only think more kindly of 
Ethelind, She loves you with her whole 
heart.” 

** Poor child,” he said, sadly. ‘I have no 
love to give her in return; and I am not 
worthy of a pure affection like here. Tell me, 
Adelaide, would it not be a cruel wrong to 
marry her, knowing that she will never be more 
to me than she is now ‘” 

Adelaide was silent for a moment. 
difficult question for her to answer. 
said slowly,— 

** But the love will come, Vincent. No one 
could live long with Ethel and not feel affec- 
tion for her ; she is so good and true. I—I did 
not love George when I married him, but ”— 
and a faint flash rose to her cheek—‘I do 
now. His goodness, his never-failing affection, 
bas awakened a responsive echo in my heart ; 
and it may be the same with you. Yon will 
learn to love Ethelizd as she deserves.” 

“‘ T shall never love again,” he was going to 
say, but—checking himself in time, he sub- 
stituted for it—“any woman. Still, if you 
think the child would rather have me than 
any other man I will marry her, and strive 
to make her happy.” 

“‘ And you will succeed. My earnest prayers 
will be for the happiness of you both.” 

The consequence of this conversation was 
that Vincent devoted himself to his cousin, 
who never perceived the want of lover-like 
devotion in his wooing. She gave so much 
herself that she was content with a very small 
retarn, and sang about the house as blithely as 
a lark at the contemplation of her own happi- 
ness. 

The Christmas party for which Adelaide and 
Ethelind were preparing was a great success, 
and many there gave a shrewd guess as to the 
state of affairs between Mr. Bruton’s daughter 
and her handsome cousin, and surmised that 
orange blossoms and wedding favours would 
soon be in requisition. 

When the ball was over, the guests departed, 
and Adelaide had retired to her own room, 
there came a gentle knock at the door, and 
Ethelind entered, still in her glittering ball- 
dress. 

“‘ Why, darling, you ought to bein bed! You 
must surely be tired after the way in which 
you danced. Did you enjoy yourself?” said 
Adelaide, as the young girl came over and knelt 
beside her chair. 

‘So much, Adelaide,” she answered, softly, 
ilfting her radiant face to her stepmother’s, 
‘‘Iam so happy, dear. I could not go to bed 
without letting you know.” 

“Vincent has proposed, Ethel ?"’ 

‘Yes; to-night he asked me to be his wife, 
and I have consented.” 

“Tam very glad, dear. May you be happy 
in your married life, as happy as I am with 
your father.” 

**Papa,” she said, euddenly. 
will not object. 
laide?’ 

““No, dear. I think you may make your 
mind easy on that score. He does not often 
refuse you anything you have set your heart 
on.” 


Tt wasa 
Then she 


**T hope he 
Do you think he will, Ade- 





‘‘ITam so delighted you think that. 
feared that he——”’ 

“You need not have feared. Your father 
likes Vincent very much. I know that he 
approves of your choice.” 

At this juncture Mr. Bruton entered the 
room. 

‘* What, up still?’ he exclaimed, on seeing 
his daughter. ‘‘ You will lose all your roses if 
you keep such hours asthese. Run away now 
to bed, little one. To-morrow I shall havea 
long talk with you,” and he dismissed her with 
a kies. 

Shortly after the wedding was celebrated 
with all due pomp. 

Vincent Morgan was very kind and indal- 
gent to his wife ; and if he hafl not a very warm 
affection for her he never let her suspect it, 
neither did Ethelind ever know that her hus- 
band had once been madly in love with her 
stepmother. 

[THE END.] 








A PAIR OF IMPOSTORS., 
—o— 


Ix the drawing-room of one of the houses 
opposite Clapham Common eat Miss Dorothy 
Atkins Miller, the eldest of three sisters— 
who, having already appeared in society as 
‘“‘ buds,” were now in various stages of bloom 
and blossom. 

Lillian, a tall, gracefal girl of nineteen, 
stood by the open window, half hidden behind 
the lace draperies that swayed back and forth 
in the light breeze ; while Grace, the youngest, 
bent over her embroidery, absorbed in the 
mystery of the latest Kensington designs. 

The air was fall of indefinable freshness 
and fragrance of early spring. A hand-organ, 
that had appeared as silently and almost as 
mysteriously as the crocus-buds beneath the 
window, was grinding out a wheezy welcome 
to the April sunshine. Little patches of green 
lay here and there on the Common, like hope- 
fal prophets, in the sun ; the sparrows chirped 
noisily in the trees, and the faint, sweet odour of 
opening buds mingled with the heavy perfume 
of the hyacinths in the window. 

‘Lillian,’ said Dorothy, looking up from 
the paper which she had been reading, ‘I 
have found my mission.” 

“Have you ?” inquired Lilian, with languid 
interest. ‘‘ And what may it be, pray?” 

** Don't scoff, Lill. dear,” answered Dorothy, 
‘but listen. And, glancing down the colamn 
of ‘‘ Wants,” she read the following item :— 


‘« © Wantrep —An intelligent and comely young 
woman, capable of doing plain and fancy 
cooking. She will be received as one of the 
family, in a quiet country home.—Address, 
Mrs. Helen Henderson, The Beeches, Brench- 
ley, Kent.’ 


‘There! " exclaimed Dorothy, waving her 
paper. ‘“‘AmInotcomely? Am I notintelli- 
gent? And can’t I do plain and fancy cooking 
after a three months’ course? The place was 
evidently made for me, and I for the place.” 

‘* But, Dolly,” exclaimed Grace, “ you are 
not really in earnest? ‘You couldn’t take a 
servant's position and expect to be received in 
society again.’ 

‘*Nonsense!” replied Dorothy. “Society 
needn't know anything about it. Society will 
be politely informed that Iam spending the 
summer with my aunt in the country. She 
is our aunt, you know. Don’t you remember 
the winter she made mamma a visit, just be- 
fore I came out, and how she reviled us, one 
and all? ‘You girls,’ she said, ‘can do no- 
thing but attend literary institutes and French 
claeses and dance waltzes.’ Now I will show 
her that they can do all that, and something 
else besides. Mamma will give me a recom- 
mendation.” 

‘*Mamma will do nothing of the kind!” 
interposed Lillian, from the window. ‘She 
has engaged rooms at Scarborough from the 


I half 





first of Jane, and Miss Gussett is to begin on 
our dresses to-morrow.” 

Dorothy looked up with a bright smile, 

“Lillian, you and mamma onght to be plaq 
to have me off your hands, especially when | 
relingaish, once and for ever, all claim to 
those charming toilettes which Gueseit ig ogp. 
cocting in that wonderfal brain of hers. 
Think of the peachblow silk, Lill, and ths 
Indian embroidery, and be gratefal for my 
inspiration.” 

‘* You dear girl!” exclaimed Lillian, moved 
to enthusiasm by the generosity of this un. 


expected offer. “But what are you to gain ' 


from it all?" 

“Success!” answered Dorothy, drama. 
tically. And, seizing her sister by the waist, 
she waltzed gaily around the room to the 
strain of the untiring hand organ ontside. 

Just then, a caller was anvoanced. 

Dorothy glanced at the card. 

“*Mr. Clement Rich.’ Give him my ex. 
cuses, please. I have an important letter to 
write—a business-letter connected with my 
arrangements for the summer. Don’t betray 
me, girls.” ‘ 

She hastily disappeared through one door 
just as the caller entered by another. 

Mr. Clement Rich was a young man witha 
good figure and a prospective fortune. There 
was absolutely nothing to be said against him, 
and he was greatly admired by all discreet 
and sensible mammas, 

If the lines of his mouth indicate’ irresolc 
tion and indecision, no one was the wiser: 
for his handsome blonde moustache was s0 
well trained as to conceal the fact ina manner 
that was both clever and becoming; and, if 
the young ladies voted him dull, they must 
have been very exacting to expect nature to 
bestow all her good gifts on one person. 

If Mr. Clement Rich was not intellectual, 
neither was he arrogant; if he was dall, he 
was good-tempered ; and the annoyance which 
he experienced at being deprived of the plea- 
sare of the eldest Miss Miller's society found 
no expression in the gentle suavity of his tone 
and manner, 

He had fallen into the habit of depending 
on Miss Dorothy to guide the conversational 
frigate of an évening’s call; and, at first, 
feeling somehow as if he had lost his bearings, 
he was puzzled how to proceed. Bat, if the 
conversation moved less briskly than was its 
wont, it was also less exacting; and, to 9 
person of Mr. Rich’s ability, it seemed quite 
as pleasant, now that he had tried it, to drift 
quietly with the tide of aimless talk, while he 
allowed all his energy to become absorbed in 
the contemplation of Lilian’s fair face. 

He had for a long time considered himself 
hopelessly in love with Mies Dorothy, but he 
missed her much less than he would have ex- 
pected; and when, at parting, he told the 
young ladies that he had spent a most delight- 
ful evening, he did not feel that his immact- 
late conscience had been stained by even the 
shadow of an untruth. 

Lilian went upstairs with a half smile on 
her lips, that made her look prettier than 
ever. As she looked into Dorothy’s room to 
say good-night, she hesitated a moment, and 
then said abruptly,— 

‘Dolly, are you sure—quite sure—that you 
want to go to Brenchley ?” 


“Perfectly sure,” answered Dorothy, with 


emphasis. 

‘* Because,” said Lilian, “I ought perhaps 
to tell you that Mr.—that a certain person— 
is to be at Scarborough this season ; and, if 
you are not there, I am afraid—that some- 
thing may happen.” 

Dorothy took her sister’s delicate face be- 
tween both her hands, looked into the blue 
eyes until the faint blushes came and went 
in the girl's cheeks, and said gaily,— 

“ Let it happen, dear—mamma will be very 
well pleased.” s 

Lilian turned away, with a little shame- 
faced sigh of relief. _ 

“T really am gled that Dolly Coesen’t care, 
she said to herself; ‘‘1 have thought, some- 
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times, that perhaps she might.’’ And she 
went to sleep with rosy dreams floating before 
ner eyes, satisfied that, in the end, everything 
would arrange itself quite to her satisfaction. 

Early June found Mrs Miller and her two 
younger daughters settled at Scarborough, 
where & brilliant season was predicted—and, 
in fact, already begun, according to the society 
column of the leading paper of the place. 

‘How much your poor pspa would have 
enjoyed all this,” observed Mrs. Miller, plain- 
tively, a8 they stood together on the beach. 
«He was so fond of the sea, although so ab- 
sorbed in business, poor man, that he never 
had time to devote to needed recreation.” 

Mrs. Miller did not often indulge in senti- 
mental or painfdl reflections, but it seemed 
proper that her daughters should be reminded 
ocoasionally of the fact that they had once a 
father, who, it is true, disappeared from their 
view 80 long ago that they were in some danger 
of forgetting him. He had been a quiet man, 
of simple habits, and, having provided for his 
family an ample fortune, which seemed to be 
all that was expected of him, he had unobtru- 
sively exchanged this world, with its ever- 
changing tide of events, for the serenity of 
that changeless world which we have all been 
taught to consider a far better one. 

Mrs. Miller would have considered herself 
deeply sinful if she had not been resigned— 
and no oneever ventured to assume that she 
was not; but certain events had transpired of 
late which made her feel the loss of her excel- 
lent husband in a very real and practical 


way. 

hat of her investments bad proved unfor- 
tunate; and, unless a certain combination 
could be brought about, her confidential agent 
warned her that nothing less than financial 
ruin was to be expected. 

However, there was no use in pulling down 
the blinds before the house was sold, so she 
put the best possible.face on the matter— 
arrayed her daughters rather more gorgeously 
than usual, was especially cofdial to Mr. 
Clement Rich, and very properly thankful 
that Dorothy had taken a fancy to paes the 
summer where she would add neither to her 
cares nor her expenses. 

Dorothy’s letters were full of enthusiasm 
and delight over her new life. 

* Aunt Helen has no idea who I am,” she 
wrote. ‘‘Of course, I have changed in five 
years, and, when I introduced myself as 
‘Dolly Atkins,’ the girl whom she had en- 
gaged to do plain and fancy cooking, there was 
= the slightest hint of recognition in her 
ae. 

‘ You can have no conception of the feeling 
of exhilaration it gives one to prove to oneself 
that one is capable of earning one’s own living. 
Aunt Helen is more than kind, and treats me 
like a daughter rather than a servant. And 
the cooking is a great success. Everybody 
praises it, and everybody has a prodigious 
appetite, 

* Aunt Helen—or Mrs, Henderson —has a 
Cousin Gerald staying here, a young man 
whom the whole household admires, down to 
the dog and the cat. 

“ He only came for a week, but he declares 
now that he shall stay all the summer, and 
has paid a premium to be taught farming by 
Mr. Henderson. I don’t know whether it is 
the bisouits—of which he eats an enormous 
number—or something else which tempts him 
to prolong his sojourn. 

“ Of course, this being the head farm-hand, 
and my being the lady-help, throws us together 
& good deal; and, although this country life is 
absolutely delightful, I am not sure but it 
might be a little dull at times if there were no 
one in the house beside Mr. and Mrs. Hender. 
son. z 

‘“T didn’t know that Helen bad relatives by 
the name of ‘ Gerald,’ said Mrs, Miller, 
thoughtfully, as she read the letter. ‘ They 
must be some of Mr. Henderson's family from 
Hampshire—obscure farmers, I suppore.”’ 

2 Meaarabils, the days and weeks were hurry- 
ing by. 





June, with ita singing birds and orchards 
smothered in apple. blossoms, had passed, and 
midsummer was at hand. The green world 
seemed in a languid dream, the birds were 
silent, and the long grass in the fields hardly 
stirred, so motionless was the air, save as it 
fell beneath the mower’s scythe. 

Dorothy sat at the back porch, watching the 
men at work in the fields, listening half un- 
consciously to the monotonous droning of the 
flies, and feeling as if, for the first time in her 
life, she were really happy. 

The sunny outlook from the house, the sur- 
rounding hills, with their ever changing shadows 
and the simple country life, with its freedom 
from restraint, were all inexpressibly delight- 
ful to her. There was one little cloud, and 
that no bigger thana man’s hand, to mar her 
happy serenity. 

Only the day before, ‘‘ Cousin Gerald ’’ had 
told her that he had about made up his mind 
to remain with Mr. Henderson for the rest of 
his life, and Dolly felt almost sure that it was 
not altogether on accountof the biscuit. ‘Of 
course,” she said to herself, ‘‘ if he knew who 
I was, he would not dare to think such 
thoughts.” And then, in a more generous 
mood, she said to herself : ‘‘ He is far too much 
of a man to waste his life in a little country- 
place like this. I will tell himso, and then go 
home.” 

But, although Dolly was not wanting in 
courage, she did not immediately put her ex- 
cellent resolves into execution. Sober second 
thought convinced her that she had been inex- 
cusably conceited and unmaidenly; that it 
might, yes—it might possibly be the biscuit, 
after all; so she remained, and July merged 
into August. As Mrs. Henderson watched 
her Cousin Gerald and her pretty young 
handmaid sitting together on the broad stone 
etep to the lilac-shaded porch, talking, evening 
after evening, in the old, old fashion of youths 
and maidens, she thought of her own youth, 
and smiled not disapprovingly. 

One afternoon, early in September, Dolly 
went into the orchard for apples. They lay, 
on the ground in lavish profasion, and it was 
altogether unnecessary for Cousin Gerald to 
leave his work and come to her assistance. 

Becauge he chose to do so, however, Dolly 
chose to blush, and, as she felt tha warm 
colour mounting to her cheek in such an 
uncalled-for and exasperating manner, she 
became all at once convinced, by some in- 
scrutable feminine logic, that the time had 
come for her to put an end to the innocent 
deceit which she had been practising for the 
last three months. 

“Mr. Gerald,” she said, as they turned 
towards the house, ‘I am going away to- 
morrow. Perhaps I shan't have any better 
opportunity to say good-bye.” 

“Going away?" he echoed. ‘Isn't this 
very eudden? Has anything happened? Are 
you diseatisfied ?” 

‘“*Yes—no. What I mean is,” said Dolly, 
suddenly embarrassed, ‘‘I didn’t expect, when 
I came, to stay here always, and I think 
perbaps my mother will be glad to see me by 
this time.’ 

**T have no doubt she will,’ said her com- 
panion, planting himeelf in front of a tree in 
such a way as most effectually to bar Dolly's 
progress. ‘I should think she might. You 
have never told me very much about your 
mother, by the way, or where yon live. 
Perhaps you will be willing to do so now.” 

“There is not much to tell,” answered 
Dolly, demurely. “My mother is a widow, 
and there are three of us girls. But what I 
wanted to eay, Mr. Gerald,’ she continued, 
with a sudden rush of words lest her courage 
might deeert her, “if you will excuse me for 
saying it—and we have been such good friends 
I think you will—is that I can’t help feeling 
as if you were doing yourself an injustice by 
staying here. Of couree, it is very pleasant 
for a while; but, if I were your sister, I 
should tell you that you were throwing your- 
self away and wasting your abilities.” 

‘Iam rather glad, on the whole, that you 





are not my sister,’’ r:marked the young man, 

apparently quite unmoved by Dolly's critic- 

isms; ‘‘but tell me what you would like to 

—_ me do. I should be willing to do a good 
eal.’’ 

‘*Oh, I only thought that, if youever had 
any plans for another sort of life and knew 
that I--that other people took an interest in 
them, if might make a difference.” 

‘*It would make a difference—a great differ- 
ence,” said young Gerald. earnestly; ‘‘ and 
you do take a little interest in me,” he added, 
‘even if you are not my sister—a very 
little?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Dolly, looking up from 
under her hat. Then, as he started forward, 
with what desperate intent he himself only 
knew, she continued, breathlessly: ‘Bat not 
enough for that—oh, no!’ And she made a 
little rash past him, disappearing through 
the trees in a manner which she always after- 
ward regretted. 

‘It was so undignified,” she reflected. And 
then she reproached herself for her blushes 
and needless confusion, atoning for her mis- 
deeds by bidding them all good-bye, the next 
morning, with unapproachable dignity, and 
assuring Cousin Gerald, as he hel her 
into the train, that she had left her address 
with Mrs, Henderson. 

Then the train rolled away ; she shed a few 
fartive tears, but dried the salt drops with 
angry resolve. 

Six weeks later, she was sitting with Lillian 
in the back parlour, discussing family affairs. 
Indeed, they have done little else since their 
return, for Mrs. Miller could no longer con- 
ceal the fact that their fortune was irretriev- 
ably lost, and there were questions of the 
greatest importance to be settled. Lillian, as 
the betrothed of Mr. Clement Rich, had an 
assured future. 

‘Of course,” said Dorothy, ‘I can take 
care of myself; I can cook, and mamma will 
live with you; but what are we to do with 
Grace and her everlasting embroidery ? Now, 
if this tiresome Mr. Farnleigh had only pro- 
posed for Grace instead of me, everything 
would be right.” 

“Bat, Dolly dear,” said Lillian, in her 
most soothing tones, ‘‘ you are very brave, of 
course, and independent; but you know this 
Mr. Farnleigh is perfectly unexceptionable. 
Mamma says that papa used to know him. 
He saw you once somewhere, and fell in love 
with you at first sight ; and I'm sure, Doll, 
I can’t see what else you can ask for.’’ 

** Lillian, you have no more heart than a 
kitten. If he fell in love with me I didn’t 
with him. I don't evén remember his face; 
and I am going to write this minute and 
tell him that I can’t and I won't think of it.” 

“Bat you won't say it in jast those words?” 
interposed Lillian, with a gentle air of ex- 
postulation, ‘‘ Dobe cautious, Dolly, and— 
well, it wouldn't do any harm to wait a day 
or so, and think it over. I sure I wouldn't be 
rash.” 

‘“No you wouldn’t,” exclaimed Dolly. 
“But I would rather be rash than calculat- 
ing.” 

At that moment, Grace came in with a card. 

“It is Mr. Farnleigh,” she eaid, ‘‘and he 
wants to see you, Dorothy, in the library.” 

‘*Then I shall be spsrei the trouble of 
writing a letter,” said Dolly, scornfully. 
‘“‘ Very kind ‘of him, I am sure, to call for his 
dismissal,”’ and she lefc the room. 

Dorothy was gone a long time, and the two 
girls awaited her return with impatience. 

‘I shouldn’t think it would take so long to 
say no,” said Grace, meditatively. ‘If it 
were yes, now, one could imagine how it 
might.” 

* Certainly,” admitted Lillian, with an air 
of exeperince, ‘‘ one might.” . 

At length Mrs. Miller, who had also been 
summoned to the library, came upstairs, look- 
ing more contented than her daughters had 
seen her since the failare of the house of Lee, 
Hubbard and Sons, which had involved them 
in its downfall, 
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“Mamma, do tellus what it all means?” 
oalled Grace. 

Mre. Miller sat down in an easy chair, and 
rested her head against ite high-eushioned 


* back. 


“Mamma,” repeated Grace: bnt before 
Mre. Miller had time to reply to the eager 
query, Dorothy came in with ‘her own expla- 
nation. 

‘Come down,”’ she said, ‘and be presented 
to your fnature brother-inlaw, Mr. Gerald 
Farnleigh. I bave knownand—and liked himall 
the summer, but it did-not occur to me to.ask 
if Aunt Helen’s Cousin Gerald had any other 
name. He allowed meto callhim Mr. Gerald, 


and now ke declares that Iam as much of an 
impostor ag he.’’ 

‘‘ So you didn’t refuse him, after all? ’’ said 
Lillian. 

“ Why, no. I—I-was so surprised that _ 
“6 t 
R. 


I suppose I forgot it,’ answered Dolly. 
all events, it is too late now.” ; 








FACETIA, 


Man is eighty per cent. water. 
a boil makes him hot. 

Ir is generally “all up ” with a man when 
he begins togo down hill. 

Tue astronomer is not an actor, but he 
spends his nights playing star engagements. 

“Hartoo! Jones; are you going to the 
Teutonia Ball?" ‘No; it's too toney a ball 
for me.” 

“War do you think of divorce?” asked 
some one of a young girl. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know! 
I hadn’t thought of getting married yet.” 

History Prorgessor: ‘Mr. Littlebranes, 
how did Cwsar die?” Mr. Littlebranes: 
‘*Oh—er—too many Roman punches, I be- 
lieve.” 

Mistress: “ Lina, who was the man I saw 
in your company last evening?” Lina: 
‘Madam, that was a distant brother of 
mine.” 

THE young man who would waste time kiss- 
ing a pretty girl’s hand, would eat the brown 
paper bag and leave the hot-house grapes for 
some one else. 

Travis (entering Poseyboy’s office on the 
latter’s “ busy dey’’): ‘“Poseyboy, were you 
ever engaged ?’’ Poeeyboy: “Yes. I am 
now. Go ’wry.” 

He (at a very late hour, with deep tender. 
ness): ‘*How can I leave thee?’’ She: 
‘Really, Mr. Stayer, I can't tell you. I wish 
to Heaven I could.” 


That is why 


“I pox’r mince matters, I can tell you,” | 


observed Mrs. Brown at dinmer yesterday. 
“I shonld say not, jadging from this mincs- 
pie,” grumbled Brown. 

Tue fact that this is leap year must not be 
accepted as proof that the girls will ‘' jamp at 
an offer’ with any more avidity than they 
would have done in 1887. 

“Do you rectify mistakes here?" asked a 
gentleman as he stepped into a chemist’s shop. 
‘* Yes, sir, we do, if the patient is still alive,” 
replied the urbane clerk. 

Tr half the new railways for which 
bills have been introduced are ever built in 
England, farmers will be obliged to plant their 
potatoes between the ties. 

Tracner (to grammar class): ‘‘ Correct the 
sentence, ‘The liquor which the man bought 
wae drank.’” Head Boy: ‘The man who 
bought the liquor was drunk.” 

He: “ Did you enjoy the sermon?” She: 
* Of course I did. I had ona new hat and 
dress, and the pew-opener seated me directly 
in front of that dreatfal Miss Briggs.” 

Vistror (at insane asylum): ‘+ Who isthat 
poor fellow who jumps and yells so whenever | 
yonr door-bell rings?” ‘Keeper: ‘‘Oh, he! 
used to be night assistant ina i x 
There are lots of those chaps in. here.” 


“I pon’r care anytbing about money,” said 
Miss Sharpe; ‘all I want are the things that 
money brings.” ‘‘ Or,” suggested Fogg, “ the 
things that bring money—a rich husband, for 
example,” 

“ Wat's going on over at your house? I 
hear music and dancing.” ‘Yes: we have 
got a little family celebration.”” ‘What's the 
occasion?” ‘ One of the boys just got home 
from the penitentiary.” 

Doctor Bieri: ‘' You may thank yonr 
stars, sir, that physicians in ‘these days don’t 
bleed patients afflicted with your malady as 
they used to.” Patient (dubiously): |“ I'm 
not so sure that they don’t, doctor.” 

So witty a compliment is rarely ‘met with 
as that of Sydney Smith’s to his friends Mre. 
Tighe and Mrs. Coffe: ‘* Ah, there you are !— 
the cuff that every one would be glad to wear, 
and the tie that no one would loose.” 

‘Waar is your employment?’ asked his 
Worship of a prisoner arrai for va 7 
the other.day. ‘‘ Walking, sir.” ‘' Where 
you walk?” ‘Well, that’s according to 
which way the policeman is coming from.” 
Krserna, they svy, ont of fashion has gone, 

'T1s a pity, and life's but aspan ; 

Now who would get mad if the maiden should 


Bay 5 
“Oh, ain't he an old-fashioned man!” 


Omana Man: “Let me see! Mr. Surepop 
is from your section, isn’t he?” Colorado 
Man: “ Yes; lived there for years.’ ‘“ He 
seems to bea remarkably fine man.” “Hasn't 
an enemy in the world.” ‘I should suppose 
not,” ‘ No;they’reall dead,” — American Paper. 

‘* Waatrver have you done with that lovely 
little dog you used to have?” asked Miss De 
Lancy. ‘‘ Why, my:dear,’’ was the canfi- 
dential reply, ‘‘ I had te exchange him at the 
dog fancier’s. He was a good summer pet, 
but he didn’t match at all with my new seal- 
skin jacket.” 

‘“Wuar's the matter there, Alice? Don’t 
,your shees fit?” ‘‘No, papa; they don’t fit 
me atall,” replied the little one; and then 
she enumerated all the faults of the shoes in 
set terms, and reached the climsx thue: 
‘‘ Why, they don't.even equeak when I go ont 
for a walk |!” 

Tr Edison perfects his phonograph the 
young men of the coming generation won't 
dare to go courting Sundsy night for fear that 
one of the instromenta‘may be concealed in 
the parlour. It would:be difficult toovercome 
the evidence of the phonograph in a breach-of- 
promise trial. 

"Now, Willie, dear,” rays Fanny, ‘do have 
@ little courage; when I havea powder to take, 
I don’t like it any more than you do, bat I 
make up my mind I will take it,sand I do.” 
** And when I have a powder to take,” replied 
Wiilie, ‘I make up my mind that I won't take 
it, and I don’t.” 

Oxcein four years: ‘‘ No, Miss Smith,’’ he 
gaid, and he said it gently, but oh, so firmly, 
** it can never, never be, While I am sensible 
of the high honour you dome, and will always 
be a brother to yeu—” ‘ Chestnut,” mur- 
mured Mies Smith; and George Sampson 
went out into the night. 

FasaionaBiE Rector (to little girl): ‘‘So you 
love to go to church, Florence, and be a good 
little girl?” Flossie: ‘' Yes, indeed, Mr. 
Whitectoker.” Rector: “Do you know many 
of the little girls who belong to the church ?” 
Flossie: ‘No, sir; net very many. I onl 
care t+» know those who sit in the midd 
aisle.” 

Emst Menemayt: ‘‘ The lady in charge of 
that department must bea treasure. I never 
saw more perfect breeding and refinement. 
How.in.the world did you get her?'’ Second 
Merchant: ‘‘ Advertised in the Daily Metropo- 
lis.’ E.M.: * Ladvertised im that for 
a saleslady last week, and othing but a 
lot of creatures I would not have in 
kitchen.” §.M.: ‘ Better try my plan. I 
advertised for a saleswoman.”’ 








‘. Din she have a rawhide when ashe assanlteg 
you?” asked the magistrate of a meek gentle. 
man who accused his wife of assault with 
intent to kill. ‘ No, your Worship,’ said the 
poor man, feeling of .himself tenderly ; «Jp, 
the one that had the raw hide; in fact, | 
have it.still !”’ 

Mrs. Honeypove: *“‘ Dear me! I can’t see 
what can keep Charles outso late. Here it js 
eleven o'clock. He's a regular slave to his 
business.” Mrs. Twicemarried (pityingly): 
“ That's what I thought of my first husband, 
dear; but'the second knows it’s always best 
to get home by dinner-time.” 


A ston countryman was observed to adopt 
the constant practice of filling his pig to re. 
letion one day and starving it the next. On 
being asked hisreason for doing so, he replied: 
* Why, can’t-you see that it’s beoanse I like 
to have my bacon with a strake of fat anda 
satrake of lane, one after.t’other? ” 


A GENTLEMAN once acked a little girl, an 
only child, how many sisters she had, and was 
told three or four. Her mother asked her 
when they were alone, what induced her to tell 
such an untruth. “‘Why, ‘mamma,’ cried 
Mary, ‘I did uot’ want him tothink that you 
were so poor that you ‘hadn't but one child,” 

Mistress (to cook): ‘Why, Bridget, what 
in the world are you doing’?’’ Bridget: “Sure 
it’s the docther toul me Oi must take oiron 
for me blood, an*O’im trying to melt down 
the poker, bad cess to it!’ Mistress: “ Bat, 
gracious, Bridget, you can’t @rink hot melted 
a! ” Bridget: ‘ Thin Oi'll lave it till it 
co pe 


‘* My dear friend, I must.ask you.to lend 
me at-once five shillingss; I have left my 
purse at home, and haven't a farthing in 
my pocket!” ‘I can't lend yon five shil- 
lings just now, but.can,put youdn the way 
of getting the money at once!” * You are 
extremely kind.” ‘‘Here’s twopence ; drive 
home on tho tram and fetch your purse.” 

One day some echool children were havirg 
an object:lessan on the ‘blue heron. The 
teacher called attention to its small tail, say- 
i ‘‘The bird has no tail to speak of.’ 
Next day she seked the class ‘to write a de- 
scription of the bixdjand one tittle German 
girl thos concluded ‘her estay: ‘* The blue 
heron has a ‘tail, but it must not be talked 
aboat.”’ 

A new recruit at one of our frontier posts 
was lately put on guard, and reported to his 
eaptain in the morning that he was abused by 
a fellow because he would not allow him to 
pass. ‘ Well,” said the Captain, “ what did 
youdo?” “Do? Why, I remonstrated with 
him.” “And 'to what effect ?”’ ** Well, I don’t 
know to what effect, but the barrel of my gun 
is bent.” 

‘ Let's see,” the lawyer mused, as he softly 
pulled at his ear, ‘‘ your name is Johnson, 
isn’t it?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ You married a 
widow who had five thousand ds in mort- 
gages?"’ “I married a widder.” ‘And the 
mortgeges?” ‘Were on the widder's pro- 

rty, hang it! I'm up here now to eee if 
false teeth is a ground for divorce.” 

Mercuant (to collector): ‘John,~are the 
Slimkinses going to receive to-day?” Collec- 
tor: “I saw their card in the paper to that 
effect.” Merchant: ‘ Well, take our bill for 
September and go up. You haven't been able 
to get in the last twenty-five or thirty times 
you called, but you can get there to-day. I tell 
you, John, society is a great blessing if you 
only look at it right.” io 

Tue following is related of a popular divine, 
in conversation with one of his parishioners who 
was fearfully addicted to profanity and at the 
same time one of those conceited fellows who 
are apt toallude to themeelve as*‘plain, blunt, 
men.” The latter concluded a speech with this 
shibboleth, i , “and I call a spade & 
spade.” The dominie responded : ‘I 
am glad you do, Mr. B.; I was afraid you 
would call it a d—d old shovel.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty has decided that the Duchess 
of Albany is to continue her residence at 
Claremont, ani she will make the necessary 
peconiary arrangements to enable her daugh- 
ter-in-law to keep up the place in an adequate 
style. 

Prerarations for the celebration of the 
silver wedding of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are beivg made at Windsor. It is 
decided to celebrate the event by holding a 
banquet on March 10th. There will be a 
grand ball given by'the Mayor and Mayoress 
on March 9th, atid at the Castle the Queen 
will give a State banquet. The Royal borough 
will be decorated and illuminated. ‘Recently 
a meeting of landowners, mtative 
Welshmen, and other residents in North 
Wales was held at Wrexham for the purpose 
of making arrangements to present some 
suitable gift from the inhabitants of North 
Wales to the Prince.and Princess of Wales 
on the occasion of their silver wedding. 

Tue Emperor Wiltiam of Germany’s ninety- 
first bi ay, in March, is to be celebrated 
throughont the army with special ceremony. 
It is proposed to present to every soldier a 
biography of his sovereign, Grawn up by 
several of the highest niilitary officials, and 
a and completed by the Emperor him- 
self, 

Tne third annual meeting in connection 
with Lady Dufferin’s. Female Medical Aid 
Fond has been held. The Viceroy presided, 
and among the speakers were the Governor of 
Madras, the Lieut-Governor of Bengal, the 
Maharajah of Durbunga, the Nawab of Moor- 
shedabad, and the Hon. Messrs. Scoble and 
Evans. A resolution was paesed that theasso- 
ciation should be incorporated. The report 
showed that the association now poszesses 
investment giving an annual income of 
Rs. 30,000. Lord Connemara, in his speech, 
said that Lady Dufferin’s name would live in 
the pages of Indian history. The Viceroy, 
replying to a vote ef thanks, described the 
association as being now placed upon a basis 
which never could fail, and added that 
its benevelent operations wonld continue to 
extend and to penetrate further into Indian 
homes. He concluded by paying a tribute to- 
the devotion of the retir hai, © the setretary, 
Major Cooper. 

Sir Junman and Lady Goldsmid gave the 
most brilliant ball of the season at their villa 
at Cannes. The host and hostess received 
their guests at the entrance to the dancing- 
room, and the hostess's dress of pale pink and 
silver brocade, with drapery of pink crépe, 
caught up with her own national Ttalian 
colours (pink and white and green) corres- 
ponded with ths decorations of her rooms, 
Lady Goldsmid'’s two young daxghters, 
attired in pretty pale blue tulle and satin 
dresses, carrying posies of roses, stood by the 
side of their mother. Among the guests of 
the evening were T.R.H. the Grand Dake 
and Duchess of Medklenburg.Schwerin, 
the latter dressed in a lovely shade of pale 
blue satin, with a train composed of flounces 
of tnlle ofthe same colour, with scarves of 
the same caught up acroes the satin skirt 
with delicate wreaths of pale pink rosebads ; 
the flowers on the bodice were sprinkled over 
with diamonds, ard in her hand she carried 
& pale pink feather boa, which she wound 
round her neck when not dancing; she had 
diamonds in her hair. 

The Princess de Sagan had a black tulle 
drees, which was almost covered with delicate 
jet, and tied up in sonse indescribable way 
with gatin ribbon; her bodice was trimmed 
to co dg, one sleeve being fastened’ 
together on her shoulder by a large diamond’ 
star, and the other with a fragile band of jet, 
and tulle; her long 
to her shoulders; and in her hair, which was 
dressed high, was an ai of diamonds. 


"| last 33 years. 


grey gloves reached almost }- 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Wine Propuce or 1887.—The total 
quantity of foreign wine cleared for home con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom amounted 
in the past year to 13,694,476 gallons, com- 
prised as follows: Red wine from France, i ¢., | 
claret and Burgundy, 3,838,114 gallons; white | 
wine from France, i.e., chiefly champagne, 
1,538,399 gallons; Portugal, i.e, port wive, 
2,981,049 gallons; Spain, z.c., sherry, 2,549,637 
gallons; ditto, red wine (an imitation of port), 
1,183 462 gallons; other countries—Germany, 
Madeira, Italy, etc., 1.603.815 gallons. In the 
year 1878, the total British wine consumption 
amounted to 16,272,295 gallons. 

Came m Epixpurcu.—During 1887 8 447 
arrests were made, or 1 240 fewer than during 
1886. The 8 447 arrests represent 5 259 diffe- 
rent individndls, the difference being accounted 
for by persons arrested more than once. The 
number of arrests was smaller than any to be 
found in the police records of the city for the 
Under the head of begging, 
however, the numbers had increased from 428 
in 1886 to 502 in 1887. ‘There were only nine 
cases of assault and robbery. 





GEMS. 


Beery early in the course of education, 
while the mind is pliant and the age is flexi- 
ble. 


Dest not roughly with thy wife whose 
strength is less than thine; but be thou a 
protection unto her. 


As concerns ‘the quantity of what is to be 
read, there is a single rule: read much, but’ 
not too many works, 


Conrentent isa pearl of great price, and 
whosoever procures it at the expenee of ten 
thousand desires makes a wise and a happy 
purchase. 


Fortunr’ has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools, and, on this score, she has 
been accused of blindness ; bnt it should rather 
be adduced asa proof of -her. sagacity, when 
she helps those who certainly cannot help 
themselves. 


Tue silent pressure of the hand is often of 
more vital-good than a whole volume of good 
counsel; and one-tear, one kiss, one bright 
encouraging emile, can help the broken heart, 
the sinking spirit, where words of advice 
would fall unheeded, or be an aggravation to 
present pain. 





HOUSEHOLD TRWASURES. 


Morrins.—One egg, one cup sugar, one-third 
cup butter, one-half cup milk, salt, one tea- 
spoonfnl! baking powder, and flour to make a 
batter. Bake a in hot oven. 


Cocoanut Cooxres:—Three cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter,one cup of sweet milk, two 
eggs, one cap of grated cocoanut, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, flour enough 
rod make a dough ; roll out, cut in shape and 

e. 


Macxeret Baris —Let the fish stand in 
water overnight; in the morning pour some 
boiling water over it; pick it carefally from 
the bones, and add -an‘equal quantity of cold 
mashed potatoes, two beaten eggs, and a pinch 
of pepper. Shape into balls, and fry in hot 


Lzuon Piz —Jaice and pulp of .one large. or 
two small lemons, wéll mixed-with one cupful 
of sugar; three eggs well. beaten, a piece of 
butter size of a walnut; dissolve one table- 
1 of corn flour in-a little cold water; 

ken ‘smoothly with one cupful of boiling 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir often happens that mere activity is a 
waste of time, that people who have a morbid 
habit of being busy are often terrible time- 
wasters, whilst, on the contrary, thosa who 
are judiciously deliberate, and allow them- 
selves intervals of leisure, see. the way before 
them in those interva!s, and save time 
by the accuracy of their calculations. 


Treuete Bar was, on its removai, presented 
by the Corporation to Sir Henry Menx, on 
condition that it shonld be re-erected at one 
of the entrances to his demesne, Theobald’s 
Park, Waltham Cross. The original Theo- 
bald’s, a megnificent mansion, long since 
destroyed, and built by Qaeen Elizabeth’s 
Lord Burleigh, was exchanged for Hatfield 
by James I. with his Minister, Robert Cscil, 
Earl of Salisbury, Lord Burleigh’s younger 
eon, and ancestor of the present Premier. 
Lady Meux recently laid the founndation-stone 
of the reconstructed Temple Bar, the erection 
of which will be finished in a few mouths. 


Quarrets. — What absurd little things 
people quarrel about! What trivial -matters 
cause ill-feeling in families ! An’opinion-abont 
the temperature of the house or the style of 
cortains that ought to be bought for the front 
windows, the definition of a word.or its.pro- 
nunciation, are not topics worth a quarrel 
when peace and good will are of.so much im- 
portance in the home. Many a man and 
woman must look back with regret on the 
hasty word or the cold reproach which was 
the entering wedge that split a household in 
two; and yet.how few make a point of utter- 
ing the soft word that turneth away wrath ! 


Livinc.on Honovr.—It sometimes happens 
in oriental countries that:danghters are sacri- 
fieed by their parents to position and title, 
* for their benefit,” of course. The parents 
of a girl who was thus bestowed in marriage 
went to pay hera visit, expecting. naturally, 
to be entertained with a hospitality corraspond- 
ing to the hueband’s rank, Unfortunately, 
there was nothing in the larder. To express 
her dissatisfaction at the treatment she had 
received, the daughter placed an empty pan 
upon the hearth, and made show of preparing 
ameal, The curiosity of the mother being 
excited, she pesped into the vessel, but. saw 
nothing. ‘‘ What are you doing, silly girl?" 
she exclaimed. “I am frying the hononr 
you got for me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘There is 
nothing else.”’ 


An Every-Day Eptsopt.— There is.an East- 
ern story, which has ita version in many lan- 
guages, of a beautiful damsel, to whom 2 
genius of surpassing power desired to give a 
‘talisman. He enjoined her to take herself 
across a field of standing corn; she was to 
pluck the. tallest and largest ear she conld find, 
but she was.to gather it aeshe went forward, 
and never pause in her path, or step back- 
ward in search of her object. In praportion 
to the siza and richness of the ear she 
gathered so would be ita power.as a talisman. 
She went out upon her quest, says the 
legend, and entered upon the ‘tisld. Many a 
tall stalk of surpassing excellence met her 
glanee, but che still walked onward, expecting 
always tofind one more excellent, till at last 
she reacheda portion of the field. where the 
crops were thinner and the ears‘more stunted. 
She regretted the tall and graeéful stalks sho 
had left behind, but disdained to. rick those 
which fell so far below what her ideas were-of 
a perfect ear. But, alas! the stems grew 
more ragged and more scanty as she trod 
onward. On’'the margin of the field they were 
mildewed, axd when she had accomplished her 


walk through the waving grain, she emerged 
on the other side without having gathered any 
ear whatever. ‘The genius ed her for her 


folly, but we.are not told that he.gave her.an 
opportanity of retrieving her error. Wemey 





-water, and add to the other ients. Bake 





mounted cn quivering silver wire. 


with two crusts, or with one and frost. 


eving 
pepply this mystic little Luscha fable to the 
realities of daily life. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


Etta J.—1. No. 2. With glycerine, the lemon tends 
to soften it. 3. Yes. 4. We will consider the matter. 


E. F. W.—The engagement-ring in this country is 
generally worn on the third finger of the right hand. 


Betta.—l. You do not tell us in what year you wish 
to know the day the 7th Sept. fellon. 2. Chestnut. 3. 
it will improve its growth. 


0. B. 8.—Ostrich feathers are quoted at various 
prices according to quality and the several fluctuations 
of supply and demand, 


Eya.—Apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, 3, 
Cannon Row, Westminster, between 10 and 4, when you 
will obtain all information. 


W. C. L.—Army and navy tokens, such as that de- 
scribed, are not ranked as curiosities by numismatists, 
and consequently have no special value. 


Maacy.—Put away your pride if you love him, and 
make it up. You will not regret it if what you write be 
true. You write well, and should be rather precise and 
exacting. 

A Reaper.—They are evidently school or college exa- 
mination questions which a little diligent research will 
enable you to solve yourself, and the process will greatly 
improve your knowledge. 


Dot.—l. Glycerine and rosewater is certainly the 
best of those named, and is very efficacious. 2. Fresh 
fruit is far preferable. 3. Leave your hair alone ; merely 
wash it frequently and brush it iell twice a day. 


Darsy.—It is not “good form” for a young lady to 
entertain her company at the door of the house. She 
should invite the young man in, even at the risk of 
having to listen to some of the uninteresting talk of the 
older members of the family. 


W. N.—There is nomethod of preventing the growth 
of bair on moles, and under no circumstances should 
these defects be tampered with by any one. They are, 
however, sometimes removed by skilful surgeons with- 
out producing scars or other disfigurement. 


Lryyftt.—It looks as though he may have serious in- 
tentions, but is too diffident to make them known. 
Perhaps if you should be unable to accept some of his 
invitations, or should be engaged now and then when 
he calls, it might lead him to come to the point. 


C. L. V.—Stylographic pens are furnished with a 
hard-metal tip, while in fountain pens the writing 
medium is a gold or other pen, according to their make 
or the fancy of the writer. Both are fed from the 
handle, which serves as a reservoir for the ink. 


N. I.—We do not see any reason why you should not 

t your friend’s invitation to visit her. If the 

gentleman comes to see you, as he doubtless will, receive 

him kindly and let matters take their natural course. 

As he has not proposed, you can only regard him as a 
friendly acquaintance. 


E. A. A.—As a rule, the Jady should take the inside 
of the walk, when they are walking in the city or vill 
streets. If they are walking in country roads, the lady 
should walk on the gentleman's left side, so that his 
right arm will be free to protect her, in case protection 
should become necessary. 


T. T.—Your hair is reddish-brown—auburn. Do not 
** blondine” it. No sensible woman blondines her hair. 
You can darken it if you wish by washing it ina warm 
tea of red-oak bark, or preparation of iron, but it would 
be better to wear it as it is. It suits your complexion 
better than any artificial paint. 


Jayre.—A stove polish that is easily mixed and applied 
is made as follows: d any non-combustible black 
pigment with a sufficient quantity of silicate of potash, 
or liquid glass, to make it of a proper consistency for 
application. When the polish becomes dry, it will be 
found smooth and shining and very durable. 


W. L—Avoid quarrels. Your beau will probably return 
to you and you will be reconciled to him. Then try to 
have your relations made permanent by a marriage en- 
gagement. Young le must be patient with each 
other. Curb your pride and caprice. Be gentle and 
amiable. Do not put off the wedding-day too long. 


Levo.—Our advice to our young friend is not to de- 
spair, but to act as nicely and manly in the presence of 
the young lady as if she had no other beau. You are 
too young tothink of marrying and have plenty of time 
to do your courting. Do not cultivate romantic notions, 
but try to be a simple, mainly fellow. You will come 
out all right. 


W. V.—You are not married. Theabove interview 
does not constitute a marriage ceremony. Our advice 
to you is to be governed in this matter entirely by the 
wishes of the young lady and trust to her to remove the 
objections of ber ts. Probably your difficulties 
are solved, as your letter has been a long while in 
reaching us. 


C. L, C.—Boulders are loose rounded blocks of stone, 
named by the French Ulocs erratiques, and are found 
scattered over the surface in high northern and southern 
latitudes, extending to within 35 d or thereabouts 
of the equator. Along the coast of New England, U.S8., 
they constitute, as bas been seid, a marked feature in 
the landscape. They are notinfrequently found perched 
upon bare ledges of rocks, and so well balanced that, 
though of great weight, they may be rocked by the 
hand. These are commonly called rocky stones. The 
northern and central parts of Europe are equally remark- 
able for the distribution of boulders. 





Rusy.—1. We cannot decide upon the merits of the 
various soaps advertised. 2. Say you are pleased to 
meet him. 3. Yes, if you like. 4. Touch them with 
nitric acid. 5. Neither. 6. You can buy one cheaper 
than you can make one. 7. The ink stains can be care- 
fully taken out by applying very dilute oxalic acid. 8 
and 9, Not at all. 


Amy.—An excellent furniture polish is thus made: 
Dissolve four ounces of the best shellac in two pints of 
ninety-five per cent. alcohol. Add to this two pints of 
linseed oil, and one pint of spirits of turpentiue. When 
mixed, add four ounces of sulphuric ether, and four 
ounces of ammonia water. Mix thoroughly. Shake 
when used, and apply with a sponge lightly, 


E. 8. 8.—Such behaviour on the part of the young 
lady cannot justly be called improper, and it certainly 
is not dishonourable. But it is indiscreet, and shows 
that she lacks tact. It also indicates that she either has 
no idea how it hurts a vain young man to have a lady 
talk to him in a complimentary way about the admir- 
able qualities of other young men, or else that she does 
know all about the vanity and weakness of young men 
in that respect, and takes delight in making them indi- 
vidually miserable by praising their rivals, 


E. C. C.—St. Nicholas (the Santa Claus, or Klaus, of 
the Dutch) was the patron saint of boys. He is said to 
have been the Bishop of Myra, and to have died in the 
year 326. The young were universally taught to revere 
him, and the popular fiction which represents him as 
the bearer of presents to children on Christmas Eve is 
well known. According to one legend, St. Nicholas 
supplied three destitute maidens with marriage portions 
by secretly leaving money at their window, and as this 
occurred just before Christmas, he thus was made the 
dae a the gifts of the season to the children in 

landers and Holland. Another legend describes the 
saint as bering Lanne three murdered children to life 
again ; and this rendered him the patron of boys. 


LOVE'S RETROSPECT. 


Looxrnc across the fair green fields, 
From this hill-top dear to me, 

To the farthest stretch of the yellow beach, 
What vision comes to me? 

A lover bold and a maiden fair, 
Sitting beside the sea. 


His arm is round her slender waist ; 
He holds her small brown hand, 

While one dear, little, shapely foot 
Makes figures in the sand ; 

Oh, golden love! they are to-day 
The happiest in the land. 


I and my lover, tried and true, 
Just twenty years ago, 

Sat on this self-same yellow beach 
And watched the swift tide flow ; 

My brown hair now is mixed with grey ; 
My true love’s white as snow. 


Yet love to us is just as sweet 
As in the days of yore, 

When wedding-bells the story told 
Our little village o'er. 

Ah, yes! as years roll on and on, 
We love each other more. 


And now, oh, young and loving twain, 
Whoee path seems strewn with flowers, 

We send a wish across hills 
Born of long, happy hours : 

That love may be to your true hearts 
What it has been to ours. Ak 


C. H. R.—It is only since the opal was introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott into one of his novels, that its favour 
with the admirers of gems has declined. It was not 
regarded by the ancients as an unlucky stone; on the 
contrary, they entertained a great affection for it. A 
Roman Senator is said to have preferred exile to g 
with a brilliant opal the size of a filbert, which Mark 
Antony coveted. 


W. N.—No. Your letter is well written in all respects, 
and indicates that the writer is a fairly educated lady. 
You should not judge your father too harshly for not 
sending you to school more than he did. A poor man, 
struggling with debt, and having an invalid wife, is 
often obliged to withhold advantages from his children 
which he would gladly bestow upon them if it were 
possible for him to do so. 


Dora.—You should either treat the gentleman with 
such winning cordiality as to oneoueass him to declare 
his sentiments for you, or else give him up altogether, 
and accept attentions from other gentlemen. [f you 
keep on in the same course which you have pursued for 
the past six years, you will become an old woman before 
you are aware of it, and find that it is too late for you to 
win the love of any gentleman, 


Mo.ire.—Your letter shows much cultivation and a 
generous d ition. There is nothing in the old saying 
that a gift of a knife cuts love and friendship, although 
it is better not to make a gift of an article which may 
call up a suspicion of doubt of danger. 


« A knife, my dear, cuts love, they say ; 
Mere modish love perhaps it-may.” 


Lovers are proverbially jealous and suspicious, and im- 
part meanings to little things that other le make 
light of, so it most wise in love-‘to be prudent, gentle, 
and candid above all things. 


a 
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C. N. P.—A plaster made as follows bas been found of 
great service in whooping-cough and coughs of an asth. 
matic character: Castile soap, one ounce ; lead plaster 
two drachms; sal-ammoniac, one drachm. Melt the 
soap and léad plaster together, and add the ammoniac 
when the mixture is nearly cold. This plaster must be 
applied to the chest immediately after it is spread, ang 
must be removed every twenty-four hours, 


C. D.—You can learn the rules of grammar from an 
of the ordinary text-books used in the public schools, 
A teacher is unnecessary, but any kind friend who wil] 
correct any inaccuravy in your conversation can aid 
you. You must do the main work yourself by carefully 
practising the correct modes of speech every day in your 
conversation. From your letter we think you overrate 
your deficiencies. Your letter is well written and wel] 
expressed. 


M. S. A.—The most distinctive tenet of the Elcesaites 
a sect of Asiatic Gnostics, was that man is but a mass of 
matter in which the divine power is concealed. They 
believed in the incarnation of Christ, were tenacious of 
their oaths, abstained from meat, favoured early marri- 
ages, and rejected tions of the Old Testament, and 
the Epistles of Paul. A Jew named Elxair or Elkesar ig 
supposed to have been their founder, about the begin. 
ning of the second century, 


A. A. V.—To pickle lemons, first pare off the yellow 
rind very thin ; cut them across the end about an inch, 
and pack them in a vessel with dry salt. Lt them 
remain in the salt for eight or ten days ; then take them 
out, and dry them in the sun, or before the fire ; spread 
them on dishes, until the salt cryst«llizes on them ; put 
them into jars, and pour hot vinegar over them, with 
spice to suit the taste. They are better if kept three or 
four months before being used. 


L. M. C.—There is no love powder which has any 


‘] efficacy in it, It is impossible to control a person's 


affections by giving him any powder or potion. You 
did right when you refused to let your beau kiss you. 
Until he becomes your betrothed lover he has no right 
to ask for such a privilege. He will respect you all the 
more for it in the end, and if he ever really Joved you 
he will not permit your very proper and maidenly be- 
haviour to estrange him from you permanently. 


T. T. R.—A very-diligent search in books devoted to 
the origin and signification of various ancient cu-toms 
has failed to reveal the meaning conveyed by the pre- 
sentation of the little finger of either hand to one’s lady 
love when bidding her good-bye. Perhaps the gentle. 
man who holds‘a first mortgage on your heart is an in- 
ventive genius, and having evolved this idea from his 
own brain, is the only one who can lift the veil of 
mystery and give the true meaning of his a>tions. 


R. T. S.—We have never heard of that ‘‘ talisman 
against enemies” which describe as being ‘ com- 
posed of pure grain tin, manufactured during the in- 
crease of the moon and the character engraved upon it ;” 
but it is, of course, a eatch-penny humbug. There are 
sharp-witted, unscrupulous persons who make a living 
by preying on the ignorance and superstitions of others. 
How can a piece of tect you from your enemies, 
even th it was le in the increase of the moon, 
and had the ‘‘ character” (whose or whatever character?) 
engraven upon it? 


E. D.—The old saying is all that has survived of the 
superstition that it is unlucky for 1 woman to marry 4 
man whose surname begins with the same letter as her 
own: 

‘To change the name and not the letter, 

Is a change for the worse and not the better.” 


June bea te month that the spelenta contact met 

i or mai es, especially if the day chosen 
Sor that of the Tall moo, or the conjugation of the 
sun and moon. The mouth of May was to be avoided 
as under the influence of spirits adverse to happy house- 
holds. Ovid says: 


‘* Let maid or widow that would turn to wife, 

Avoid the season dangerous to life ; 

If you mind old saws, mind, this say : 

‘Tis bad to marry in the month of May.’” 
There is another more common form 2f this prediction 
unfavourable to in the month of May, which 
may be the one which you refer to: 

“Mi in May, 
You'll rue the day, 
To marry in May 
Is to wed povertie.” 
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